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LOS METODOS DE ENTONCES 
(Acotaciones al margen de un libro de Azorin) 


AtFrRepo ELfas 
The College of the City of New York 


C ONTINOAN sin cesar (zcémo ha de ser si no?) en libros, revistas 
y periddicos, las eternas discusiones sobre sistemas de ensefianza. 

En primer lugar, en lo que se refiere a idiomas, : cual es el método mas 
eficaz? Unos abogan por la mayor cantidad de gramatica; otros, por la 
mayor cantidad de ejercicio oral en forma de lectura y traduccién; otros 
optan por la conversacién; otros creen en la frecuencia de ejercicios por 
escrito. Los que ensefian el francés no podrian en manera alguna pres- 
cindir del dictado, mientras que la gran mayoria de los que ensefian el 
espafiol no se acuerdan siquiera de que exista tal ejercicio. Otros, en fin, 
adoptan un método ecléctico: lectura, traduccién, conversacién y hasta 
estudio de sinédnimos, parénimos, voces afines y contrarias, modismos, 
proverbios y cuantas filigranas lingiiisticas puedan exhibirse en el corto 
plazo de un periodo de clase. 

En segundo lugar: ;Por qué no suprimir la ensefianza de idiomas? 
2 Para qué sirven los idiomas? ;A qué fin practico conducen? Esto han 
preguntado con la mayor formalidad distinguidos presidentes de colleges 
y rectores de universidades de los Estados Unidos, donde se dan cursos de 
historia, de filosofia, de literatura y de ciencias y artes, el estudio de las 
cuales, mientras sdlo ha de aprovechar a los que se dediquen a determinada 
profesién, ha de resultar inutil para los demés. 

Pero mientras no se suprime la ensefianza de lenguas vivas, haremos 
bien en estudiar cual es el método, el verdadero método, el método eficaz, 
incontrovertible, el método unico. Pero ges que hay un método tnico? 

Todo esto y bastante mds se me estaba ocurriendo al releer el deleitoso 
pequefio libro de Azorin, Las confesiones de un pequefio filédsofo. El 
“pequefio fildsofo” ya sabemos que era él, cuando de nifio iba a la escuela: 
“. .. el salén de la escuela era largo, de altisimo techo, con largos ban- 
cos...” En las salas de clase no habia pupitres. Cuando los bancos estaban 
en el centro, los nifios, sin apoyo en la espalda, tenian que permanecer 
encorvados; en las clases donde los bancos tocaban a la pared, los nifios 
podian apoyarse. En uno y otro caso, si habia algo que escribir, se hacia 
sosteniendo libro y papel sobre la rodilla. 

En las paredes colgaban litografias de colores chillones representando 
pasajes biblicos. Azorin menciona el cuadro de Moisés en el monte Sinai, 
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recibiendo de las manos de Dios las tablas de la ley. Pero lucian también 
estampas de la creaciédn del mundo, del paraiso terrenal con Adan y Eva y 
la serpiente; estampas de la expulsién de nuestros primeros padres; de 
Cain y Abel; del diluvio; del sacrificio de Noé; de la mujer de Lot con- 
vertida en estatua de sal por su desobediencia; y con otras muchas de esta 
biblia infantil ilustrada, la mas pintoresca, la mas optimista de todas: 
aquella en que la hija del Faraédn descubre a Moisés en una cestita de 
mimbres flotando en las aguas del Nilo. 

“3 Cuando jugaba yo? Qué juegos eran los mios?” se pregunta Azorin. 
“Os diré uno; no conozco otro.” Y describe el juego llamado /a lunita. 
; Un juego! ; No es poco! ; Dénde y cémo iban a jugar los chicos de las 
familias pudientes? Entre las cuatro paredes del piso, eso si; a solas con sus 
trenes, con sus torres, con sus rompecabezas, con sus soldaditos de plomo, 
sus sables y sus quepis, sus tambores y sus fusiles. El aire libre de la calle era 
privilegio de los hijos del arroyo. No habian entrado en Espaifia los play- 
grounds ni han entrado aun. Los hijos de familias decentes no alborotan 
la calle exponiéndose al mismo tiempo a un atropello y a perder los buenos 
modales. ; Lo extrafiais? 

Cuando los nifios sean mayorcitos iran una hora al gimnasio todos los dias 
a hacer ejercicios por turno bajo la rigida inspeccién de un maestro. Si 
alguno de ellos se escurre hacia las poleas, el trapecio, las paralelas o 
cualquier otro de los aparatos reglamentarios, a hacer equilibrios por su 
cuenta, ya puede contar con una reprimenda por lo menos. Nada de retozar 
tampoco ni de enredar con los amiguitos. 

Tal vez alguno de los muchachos est4 destinado a un colegio en calidad 
de alumno pensionista. En tal caso podra jugar en el patio; podra | por 
fin! expansionarse al aire libre una hora por la mafiana y otra por la 
tarde. Tal vez tendra la suerte de ser siquiera alumno medio pensionista. 
En este caso, después de las horas de clase por la mafiana, se quedara a 
almorzar sentandose a la mesa del comedor del colegio, donde se le 
servira algo caliente traido de la cocina. Después del almuerzo, antes de 
empezar las clases de la tarde, gozara una hora de asueto en el patio, bajo 
la vigilancia de un démine. 

Terminados los estudios secundarios y superiores, ya no se juega. El 
joven se va a trabajar en un comercio o entra en la universidad. En las 
universidades no hay teams, no hay partidos. Los unicos partidos son los 
politicos, en forma de discusiones y de pufietazos. 

Al cumplir los ocho afios, Azorin se fué a Yecla de pensionista en las 
Escuelas Pias.* “Nos levantabamos a las cinco; atin era de noche,” recuerda 


*Congregacién religiosa de padres escolapios, dedicada exclusivamente a la en- 
sefianza. Fué fundada por San José de Calasanz (1597) para dar instruccién a los 
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el pequefio filésofo ; “habia que levantarse sin perder tiempo, porque de lo 
contrario se perdia el chocolate” (que en esto consistia el desayuno). Azorin 
no hace aqui mencién del frio que debian de sufrir los jovencitos internos a 
aquellas horas de la madrugada; pero si dice mas tarde que después de 
despachada la cena subian “tiritando” al segundo piso. El frio que se sufria 
en las aulas y en los dormitorios era la pesadilla de los colegiales de entonces. 
Asi lo recuerda también Alejandro Lerroux en sus memorias Las pequefias 
tragedias de mi vida. El sistema de calefaccién central tampoco habia entrado 
en Espafia, es cierto ; pero si visitais la casa donde vivia Longfellow en Port- 
land (Maine) podréis leer en una carta colgada en la pared dentro de un 
marco, la tortura a que tenia que someterse el ilustre poeta para sujetar entre 
sus dedos ateridos la pluma con que escribia. 

El alumbrado corria en las Escuelas Pias parejas con la calefaccién. 
Apenas se conocia el gas en la época en que Edison luchaba por descubrir 
la lampara incandescente. A las horas de estudio, sigue Azorin, “nada 
pesaba mas sobre nuestros cerebros virgenes que este lapso eterno que 
pasabamos a la luz opaca de quinqués sérdidos, en esta sala fria y destarta- 
lada . . . fija la vista en las paginas antipaticas . . .” 

2Por qué “antipaticas”? Los métodos de ensefianza vigentes entonces 
no prescribian libros de texto bien impresos y bien encuadernados. El 
papel era inferior, la encuadernacién endeble; y como los padres tenian 
que costear siempre los libros, los hijos los trataban con el mayor cuidado 
y Tespeto (por antipaticos que fuesen) para evitar doble gasto; lo cual 
como método no estaba mal. 

Antipaticas eran aquellas paginas porque en su redaccién estaban muchas 
veces fuera del alcance de la comprensién del tierno lector: “La silice se 
divide en dos: primera, cuarzo; segunda, 6palo. El cuarzo se divide en 
hyalino y en litoideo . . .” 3 En qué cerebro infantil podia penetrar eso? 

Ademas, las paginas carecian de grabados. El libro de historia era de 
una aridez y de una monotonia espantosas. Los pocos grabados del libro de 
fisica, donde son indispensables para ilustrar los experimentos, estaban 
muchas veces borrosos, confusos. 

Los primeros ensayos literarios de Azorin, dice él mismo, fueron en 
forma de un discurso que compuso, no por mandato o instigacién del 
maestro, sino porque se le ocurrié escribirlo para leerlo después ante una 
concurrencia de profesores y alumnos. Los métodos de entonces no habian 
introducido la practica de la composicién obligatoria: escribia slo quien 
sentia deseos e inspiracién para ello y tenia ideas que desarrollar en el 
papel. En la clase de retérica y poética, donde se estudiaban todos los 
tropos y figuras de diccién, ni una sola vez se obligaba a los discipulos a 


nifios pobres. No tiene relacién ni afinidad ninguna con las escuelas o colegios de 
padres jesuitas ni con las de los hermanos de la Doctrina Cristiana. 
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escribir sobre tema alguno. Decia el profesor: Si alguno de ustedes quiere 
escribir algo en prosa o en verso, tendré gran gusto en verlo y corregirlo. 
Pero nadie escribia nunca nada, y si alguien lo hacia, nunca se lo mostraba 
al profesor. 

Sélo una vez un condiscipulo, Oliver, escribid unos versos cervantescos 


inspirados por un infeliz maestro de latin, corto de vista y de genio, que 
decian : 


Aqui esta el sefior Gonza, 
el profesor de lati, 


que por no poder pagé 

el alquiler de la ca, 

se ha empefiado la levi, 
la capa y los calzonci; 
de todo cuanto posé 

ha hecho tal escruti 

que se ha quedao sin diné 
y sin poderse cubri. 


Estos versos circularon rapidamente, y fueron acogidos con tal entusiasmo 
por los estudiantes, que muchos se los aprendieron de memoria; pero 
huelga decir que Oliver nunca los sometié al profesor de retérica y poética 
para correccién. 

Azorin guarda como una reliquia preciosa de su nifiez “un pequefio 
libro” que se titula Tratado de urbanidad. Los métodos pedagdgicos de 
entonces prescribian la urbanidad como asignatura. Una de las reglas 
sacrosantas de la urbanidad era la limpieza. Para hacer esta regla eficaz, 
al llegar los nifios al colegio, antes de dirigirse a las clases respectivas se 
reunian en una gran sala de clase. Alli, puestos en fila de espaldas a la 
pared, mostraban las palmas de las manos primero, después el dorso. Un 
inspector, enarbolando una palmeta, examinaba una tras otra, las extremi- 
dades sujetas a su censura. ; Ay del infeliz que hubiese escatimado el 
jab6én o hubiera olvidado el mds pequefio recodo en las ufias! Un solo 
palmetazo le devolvia la memoria para el resto del curso. El método era 
algo barbaro, pero eficacisimo, y evitaba lamparones en las paginas de los 
libros. Muchas veces el maestro abusaba de la palmeta, y la descargaba 
sobre la cabeza del muchacho hablador o perezoso. Luego habia otros 
castigos, como poner al culpable de cara a la pared, o de rodillas o con 
los brazos en cruz por un periodo mds o menos largo de tiempo, segun 
la gravedad de la ofensa. 

Aquella reliquia de Azorin en forma de urbanidad, si se parecia a las 
otras de la misma clase, constituia un tratado perfecto de reglas de con- 
ducta. Ensefiaba el respeto a los demas, la discrecién, la lealtad, la sumisi6n, 
el patriotismo, la manera de andar y de estar sentado, el trato con los padres, 
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abuelos, hermanos y criados. Daba reglas de comportamiento al levantarse, 
al acostarse, en la mesa, en el juego, en la hora del estudio. Reglas de 
perfecta crianza que hay que seguir en la calle, en el tren o tranvia, en 
las tiendas, en el teatro, en la iglesia, en la visita. Una guia, en fin, com- 
pleta y segura para hacer de cualquier nifio un caballero. 

Algunas de estas reglas de perfecta crianza habia que aprenderlas de 
memoria: “no te eches indolentemente en las sillas ni tengas el mal gusto 
de apoyar los pies a mayor o igual altura de la cabeza.” 

“Desnidate con calma y deja todas las prendas bien plegadas, guar- 
dandote de echarlas en desorden por el suelo y por las sillas.” 

“No tomes los corredores y dependencias del hotel como campos de 
juego, evitando en todo caso la mds minima molestia a los huéspedes.” 

“Si un pobre solicita de ti una limosna y no estas dispuesto a darsela, 
dile: Dios le ampare, hermano. Si todavia insiste y se hace pesado, repi- 
teselo y no le apartes de tu lado con palabras coléricas.” 

Regla esta ultima muy bien intencionada, pero ineficaz. Afortuna- 
damente el mendigo no acostumbra pedir limosna a un nifio, porque sabe 
que el nifio no tiene qué darle; que si se la pidiera y se empefiase en porfiar 
con amenazas, como hace el pordiosero con frecuencia con las sefioras, 
sabe Dios lo que pasaria. Esta regla nos hace dar cuenta del insoluble y 
pavoroso problema de la mendicidad en Espajfia, que ningtin gobierno ha 
sido capaz de resolver. 

No nos habla Azorin de sus clases de lectura y escritura. Con respecto a 
la primera, no sabemos si en su colegio se usaban para ensefiar a leer, 
libros con modelos de distintos caracteres de letra de interpretacién 
dificilisima, para asi adiestrar al discipulo a descifrar lo indescifrable. 
Practica ésta que contradice el sistema seguido en las clases de escritura, 
suma y compendio del ideal pedagdgico. 

En efecto: el nifio tenia que empezar por aprender a coger la pluma con 
los dedos sueltos, no encogidos. Al mismo tiempo debia mirar por la 
posicién del papel sobre el pupitre en determinado Angulo. Después de 
pacienzudos ejercicios de palotes y ganchos, la mano se ejercitaba hasta 
adquirir destreza en aquella escritura inglesa de airosas curvas de perfiles 
y gruesos, que era placer recorrer con la vista. Humildes artistas desdefiados 
eran los pobres maestros de escritura, que esgrimian la pluma con la 
gallardia con que el pintor inspirado maneja el pincel; hombres de la cepa 
de los pendolistas que perpetuaron su arte en las paginas de manuscritos 
iluminados y lo popularizaron en las sacras de los altares. 

Tampoco nos dice Azorin de los textos donde aprendié las lenguas 
modernas. Seguramente tendria sus dos afios de francés, que era obli- 
gatorio en la segunda ensefianza. ; E] método? Gramatica todo el primer 
afio y mas gramatica el segundo ajio, hasta llegar a leer y traducir, al acabar 
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el curso, cortas anécdotas impresas hacia el final de la misma gramatica. 
Una reacci6n natural ha traido la ensefianza de idiomas prescindiendo en 
absoluto de la gramatica, por medio del méiodo llamado objetivo o directo. 

No se habia inventado el método acomodaticio de los textos graduados 
con notas y vocabulario. Libros de lectura para el estudiante extranjero, 
no los habia. Quien queria saber mas tenia que proveerse de libros impresos 
en el pais de origen y de un buen diccionario que, parodiando a Azorin, 
podria llamarse terrible por resultar caro y voluminoso. ; Ay mis horas de 
inglés, en consulta con mi panzudo Velazquez de la Cadena! 

A cada época su método. 

Producto de los métodos de entonces son los grandes hombres que los 


han sobrevivido. Producto de los métodos de ahora seran los grandes 
hombres del futuro. 





WAKING UP 


From the Official Report of the Convention Never Held, scheduled at St. 
Louis, 1943, by the American Association of School Administrators, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association of the United States, in a paper 
entitled “Wartime Curriculum Guidance,” by William B. Brown, Director, 
Curriculum Office, Los Angeles Public Schools; on leave with Educational 
Services Branch, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D.C. (pp. 156- 
159), we quote two of the author’s nineteen points: 

“12. Try to find a place for a foreign language in your curriculum. Think 
twice before you decide not to study foreign languages. The world is shrinking 
rapidly. Our contacts with all parts of the globe will continue to increase during 
the remainder of the war and after. This country will need many citizens who 
know the languages of the leading countries and cultures of the Orient and of 
Europe and South America. 

“13. Learn to speak Spanish and get a good background understanding of 
the life and customs of our Latin American neighbors. National defense and 
the maintenance of good relations with our neighbors demands a far more 
widespread acquaintance with the leading language of the Latin American 
countries than now exists in this nation, Nine chances out of ten you will 
be able before long to put your Spanish-speaking ability to good use. Also you 
will find it of value to have a good acquaintance with the history, geography, 
and institutions of the people of these countries.” 


“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 























SPANISH DIMINUTIVES 


DonaLtp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


¢ Besse diminutive endings in Spanish are probably more frequent, and 
have a greater variety of meanings, than in any other European 
language. The word espaiol itself, it will be recalled, is derived from a 
Latin diminutive, hispaniolus, and the Hispanic world has made constant 
use of diminutives, not only in their literal sense, but with connotations of 
affection, intimacy, exactness, humility, and even with intensive force. 

In Spanish America, these extensional meanings of the diminutive are 
even more frequent than in Spain, partly because of their widespread use 
by Spanish-speaking Indians and mestizos. The following examples, se- 
lected from modern Spanish American literature, have been classified 
according to parts of speech, and subdivided according to connotations. 
No examples of the “literal” diminutive have been included, since they are 
extremely common, and offer less interest than the extensional meanings. 
The geographic and literary source has been added to each quotation or 
group of quotations from a single book. The great majority of these 
examples are common also in Spanish literature. 


I, NOUNS AND PRONOUNS, 
A, Affection, intimacy, lack of formality: 

Pero, hijito . . . siempre debe haber algunitos arriba y algunitos abajo, 
pues. 
;Qué bruto sois, Mateo .. . ir a soltar el vaso! . . . —Cayé no mas 
vasito, amo . . . Humberto Mata: Sanagiiin (Ecuador) 
[decian] que escupia la imagen de mi Amito y Sefior. 
Cristico y San Pedro se fueron por all4 a un rincén a palabriarse. 
Carrasquilla: En la diestra de Dios Padre (Colombia) 
jLo que le gustaba al difuntito el agua de coca! 
2Y cuanto le dié el patica a fio Sangurima por el alma? La Cuadra: 
Los Sangurimas (Ecuador) 
Arré, arré, su mercecita . . . Otero D’Costa: El tesoro de Busagé 
(Colombia) 
. . » la bellisima dofia Teresa, el ojito derecho, la mimada consorte del 
virrey don Garcia de Mendoza. Ricardo Palma: Tradiciones peruanas 
... mi potrillo principié a sacar su ventajita, primero la cabeza, después 
un pescuezo, después medio cuerpo jsin castigar! Payré: El casamiento 
de Laucha (Argentina) 
Un poco calvo no mas . . . Pero supongo que echaras la culpa. . .a la 
vidita que te habraés dado. Lépez Albujar: Nuevos cuentos andinos 
(Peru) 
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B. Humility, entreaty, understatement : 


Usté, dofia Chayo, cémpreme otro parcito de zapatos .. . 
Aqui me tiene usté, mi don Rosendo, a buscar la comidita. 
No me dejen morir . . . mas limoncito, compafieros . . . 
Don Onofre, déjeme dale una sentadita. Alegria: El mundo es ancho 
y ajeno (Peru) 
. + + y entonces dense una vueltecita por acd y hablaremos. Palma: 
Tradiciones peruanas 
Si el sefior quisiera darme una armita. Azuela: Los de abajo (Mexico) 
Hagame el bien y me presta un lapiz para una firmita. Rivera: La 
vordgine (Colombia) 
. +. aver si encontras alguito que darles a estos sefiores. 
Hija, date una asomadita por la despensa. Carrasquilla: En la diestra 
de Dios (Colombia) 

. . Ofreciéndoles la gloria y alguna otra cosilla. Icaza: Huasipungo 
(Ecuador) 
... }déjame matar a estecito! 
Bueno, tome estos diez sucresitos. No tenemos mas. 
Y como sélo han consentido al patrén que entregue diez mil litritos. 
Esta temblando; fia Otilita, dé un ponchito para el patron... 
Papacito, deje que vaya a meterle una pufialadita al Inspector. 
. » + primero caliéntenos la mano . . . —Eso es. Con lo quequierita nos 
contentamos. Humberto Mata: Sanagiiin (Ecuador) 
A ver... 2Qué jué?—Una posadita. —2:Son rurales? —Si. zY qué? 
Gallegos Lara: j;Era la mama! (Ecuador) 
Tenemos ahorritos. Wyld Ospina: Juan Barrabdés (Guatemala) 
Va a entrar al Colegio Nacional, y usted, don Néstor, bien puede darle 
una manita. Payré: Divertidas aventuras del nieto de Juan Moreira 
(Argentina) 
j Un pesito a la mora! —j;Venga aqui! Wast: La yegua mora (Argen- 
tina) 


- Quantitative force: 


Tanto hablar da sed; don Federico, un vinito, por favor . .. 

Giieno, vine pa tomar un cafecito, a fumar un cigarro ... Dies Canseco: 
Estampas mulatas (Peru) 

... haré que taita Ramun te cante unas misitas., 

En todo este tiempo no se me ha dado mas que comer y uno que otro 
solcito para ir a Hudnuco a las fiestas. 

Por eso he venido a que me dé un consejo y, si puede, una ayudita. 
Lépez Albijar: Nuevos cuentos andinos (Peru) 

Pasa por la cocina y que te den unas papitas con aji. 

Esperaba a don Mamerto para arrear un ganadito a la costa. 

2A dénde ibas ?—AlI pueblo a comprar mi salcita . . . Alegria: El mundo 
es ancho y ajeno (Peru) 

Ahora quiero que me le den un aguardientico a los muchachos. Paz 
Garcia: Andanzas de un guerrillero (Venezuela) 

Yo tenia unos centavitos de mis ahorros . . . Rémulo Gallegos: La 
rebelién (Venezuela) 

Se fué por un laito del camino, que se iba anchando . . . Carrasquilla: 
En la diestra de Dios Padre (Colombia) 
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. la daba todas las noches una cucharada disuelta en agiiita caliente. 
Ferretis: En la tierra de los pdjaros que cantan (Mexico) 
Nos roban . . . hasta el maicito que tenemos para comer. Azuela: Los 
de abajo (Mexico) 
Dara pes algo de carnecita ... Humberto Mata: Sanagiiin (Ecuador) 
D. Intensive or augmentative force: 
Si, ya los otros cayeron en poder de la Justicia, y cantaron, cantaron 
toditito. Delgado: El desertor (Mexico) 
Ya estamos arriba jcarache! Trabajito nos ha costado. 
. la Carlota ha tenido que vender sus sortijas, sus aretes y todo el 
orito que tenia... Lépez Albujar: Nuevos cuentos andinos (Peru) 
Usté sabe que no, Usté sabe que yo soy hombre pa cualquierita, y se 
lu’e demostrado a cada rato. Diez Canseco: Estampas mulatas (Peru) 
.. y le gané el asunto en el juez .. . Mas le ha costado buenos pesitos. 
Sdnchez: La gringa (Argentina) 
Lo voy a hacer entrar como socio: ya sabe que en este boliche se gana 
platita. Payré: El casamiento de Laucha (Argentina ) 
jLa pucha con el vientito! Payré: Sobre las ruinas (Argentina) 
Si... pa empezar, toditos somos giienos. Giiiraldes: Don Segundo 
Sombra (Argentina) 
E. Intensive and negative force: 
En eso estoy pensando, Su Mercé—contesté Peralta, sin nadita de susto. 
. El sepulturero [pas6é] hambres a lo perro, porque ni un entierrito, 
ni la abertura de una sola sepoltura giielieron en esos dias. Carras- 
quilla: En la diestra de Dios Padre (Colombia) 
2Estan todos los peones que dije, Jacobo?—Toditos, patrén. Asi les 
fuera si les faltara unito siquiera ! 
Esperemos una horita mas, 
Ha hecho un discurso sin motivito. Humberto Mata: Sanagiiin (Ecua- 
dor) 
éSeré tan desgraciao y de tan mala presencia que ni una lastimita me 
tenga? Giiiraldes: Don Segundo Sombra (Argentina) 
Y salié y avanzé un poco y se quedé tiesa, y después se culebreéd otra 
nadita y vuelta a quedarse tiesa. Alegria: El mundo es ancho y ajeno 
(Peru) 
Voy a saber toitos sus secretos.—No tengo ni unito. Brunet: Montafia 
adentro (Chile) 
Y te voy a contar cémo fué, sin quitarle ni ponerle nadita. Manuel 
Rojas: El colocolo (Chile) 
II. ADJECTIVES. 
A. Affection, intimacy, lack of formality: 
Son los chicos de don Martin ¢sabe? Esta es Graciana, la mayorcita 
... Lynch: Palo verde (Argentina) 
jPalabra! Plomita pu encimita, blanquita por debajo como plumén de 
cisne. Lynch: El casao su casa quiere (Argentina) 
Ay, lucero, lucerito, te veo muy cambiadita, con la cabeza amarrada, 
y la barriga hinchadita. 
El dijunto era mds giienmocito. Alegria: El mundo es ancho y ajeno 
(Peru) 
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Tan buenecito mi hijo, tan trabajador y tan seriecito que era. Arraiz: 
Puros hombres (Venezuela) 
A su paso se oyé la voz de la negra loca:—Trasnochadito, santo no 
me das un cigarro? Meneses: La balandra “Isabel” Uegé esta tarde 
(Venezuela) 

Este angelito . . . tenia la cabecita como una pifia de oro; era de lo 
mas gordito y achapao, Carrasquilla: En la diestra de Dios Padre 
(Colombia) 

éConque hace treinta afios que est tullidito? Carrasquilla: Dimitas 
Arias (Venezuela) 

Tengo el palpito que me ha de salir machito. Gil Gilbert: Nuestro 
pan (Ecuador) 

j;Con cuidado no mas, eh! Aqui es fiero montafia . . . jy somos sdélo 
cuatrito ! 

Todos han traicionado a ustedes, indios desgraciaditos. Humberto 
Mata: Sanagiiin (Ecuador) 

¢No ve? Est4 dormidito. La Cuadra: Los Sangurimas (Ecuador) 


. Humility, entreaty, understatement : 


2Y por aqui?—Por aqui regular. Regularcito. Aguilera Malta: Don 
Goyo (Ecuador) 

Chaso lindo, toma veinte sucres, regalados o adelantados si quieres. . . 
—Regaladitos mejor. Humberto Mata: Sanagiiin (Ecuador) 

. . . y ahi se me fueron los tiltimos pesos guardaditos . . . Payré: El 
casamiento de Laucha (Argentina) 

La noche que estuvieron ustedes en el rancho se le murié un hijo que 
tenia enfermito. Giiiraldes: Don Segundo Sombra (Argentina) 

2Qué le hace el pobre animal, sefior? Ahi lo ve: Echaito y sin molestar 
a naide. Castro Z.: Huellas en la tierra (Chile) 


. Quantitative force: 


. .. Sitio en que el Chuzgén, rio alborotadito, desemboca en el mds serio 
Marafién. Alegria: El mundo es ancho y ajeno (Peru) 

Buenos dias, mi coronel. 2Cémo amanecié ?—Muy bien, muchas gracias. 
2Y usted ?—Alentadito, coronel. Con el favor de Dios. 

Me siento las piernas llenas de sangre, calientica todavia. 

Carlota, algo mds crecidita, se hallaba agachada delante del fogén.. . 
Esa hora es mejor .. . est4 un poco mas oscurito, Arraiz: Puros 
hombres (Venezuela) 

Ando un poco borrachito por eso. Azuela: Los de abajo (Mexico) 
Aliviadito por el agua y con el cuerpo medio desencuadernado a causa 
de la doma . . . Giiiraldes: Don Segundo Sombra (Argentina) 


. Intensive or augmentative force: 


A recogerse, amigos, formalitos y sin hacer bulla. 

2Quiere usted, don Ricardo, conocer lo mejorcito que hay en Paita? 
Palma: Tradiciones peruanas 

. .. uma vieja que se fué detrds, rogandole: “No se llevusté mi giieye, 
luniquito que tengo.” 

éCrees que se giielva?—pregunté el Julian. Y el Blas :—Capacito; los 
perros se giielven noma. Alegria: Los perros hambrientos (Peru) 
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Midele la racién bien medidita . . . Lépez Albujar: Nuevos cuentos 
andinos (Peru) 

De sedita, compadre, de pura sedita la voz de la desgraciada . . . Diez 
Canseco: Estampas mulatas (Peru) 

A mi me gustan los negocios derechitos sabe? 

jAqui van mil pesos justitos! Sdnchez: La gringa (Argentina) 

... hice arreglar bien el camino real . . . que quedé parejito como un 
billar. Payré: El casamiento de Laucha (Argentina) 

Yo nada, m’hija .. . Pero, eso si, atiendanmelé a Pantalién, por favor, 
que viene durito ’e frio ... Lynch: El inglés de los giiesos (Argentina) 
A que se me va a pasar otra vez todito el dia sin comer .. . 

¢Ande esta el deber de él, que sabiendo lo delicadita que es se la trujo 
por estas alturas .. .? Lynch: El antojo de la patrona (Argentina) 
jPero si esta vivito! Latorre: On Panta (Chile) 

No son zalamerias; es la purita y santa verda. 

j Tengo bien limpiecita mi frente, gracias a Dios! Castro Z.: Huellas 
en la tierra (Chile) 

Y pa bajarle la fiebre lo bafiaban en agua bien calientica . . . 

. .. esos lairones ya los tenian confesaitos y too... 

Dofia Clara no, porque est4 loquita e contenta la veterana. Brunet: 
Montaiia adentro (Chile) 

Llegué a un clarete y vi huellas de venado fresquitas. 

Miré hacia adelante y vi como a cien varas a una venada en una falda 
con el pelo iricito, iricito, berreando y pateando . .. Noguera: La vida 
en la costa (Costa Rica) 

... vid unas palmeras de coco cargaditas de frutas. Carvajal: El tonto 
de las adivinanzas (Costa Rica) 

Quiero que me cuentes hoy, Mam4, un cuento nuevecito . .. La Parra: 
Memorias de Mamé Blanca (Venezuela) 

¢Verdad que eres muy trabajadorcito, Marco Antonio? Arraiz: Puros 
hombres (Venezuela) 

Y aseadita que da gusto verla. 

Y ya sudé mi calentura. Lastima que se me haya quitado. jSabrosita 
que estaba! Gallegos: Dotia Barbara (Venezuela) 

Asi estuve toda la noche, y hoy amaneci sana, sanita. Coll: Las divinas 
personas (Venezuela) 

Mira el cielo negrito, negrito. 

Con un solo aguacero se pondria verdecita toda esa falda. Uslar Pietri: 
La lluvia (Venezuela) 

Yo naci en el Llano. Mucha sabana . . . toditico plano .. . planito.. . 
2Usted no me tiene rabia ?—Ningunita, sefior. Uslar Pietri: Las lanzas 
coloradas (Venezuela) 

Yo era un mocetén no mas, Pero claro, era un Sangurima enterito, sin 
que me faltara un pelo... La Cuadra: Los Sangurimas (Ecuador) 
Palpablito est4 el castigo de Dios. 

Trairds bastanticas [telas de arafias] Icaza: Huasipungo (Ecuador) 
Pero asi 2sin hembra? 2Solitito? Aguilera Malta: Don Goyo (Ecuador) 
jSi ocurriera eso de quedarme agarrotado, encontraria fuerzas para 
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pegarme un tiro y quedarme tiesito! Humberto Mata: Sanagiiin 
(Ecuador) 

La puritita verd4 es que yo he robao... Asuela: Los de abajo (Mexico) 
Y las estrellas . . . se habian metido en botellas de ajenjo para salir 
vestiditas de lagrimas y suspiros . . . Garcia Prada: Zurce que surce 
(Colombia) 

... la herramienta parecia desenterrada de puro lo tomaita que estaba. 
En el suelo iba blanquiando la montonera y toda la cama del Diablo 
quedé tapadita. 

. .. Siguiéd serenito, serenito y muy resuelto . . . 

Bueno, Su Divina Majesta, lo primerito que le pido es . . . 

El] Sefior no se rié ni una merita vez... 

. +. un salén muy grandote .. . que tenia hornos en todas las paredes, 
muy pegaos y muy junticos ... 

Peralta se encontré en un paraje muy feito, parecido a una plaza. 

... con los ojos azulitos, azulitos que ni dos flores de linaza. 

... los contaitos cristianos que quedaron volvieron a su oficio. Carras- 
quilla: En la diestra de Dios Padre (Colombia) 


III. PRESENT PARTICIPLES, 


A. Intensive progressive force: 


Yo lo que hice fué arrimarle la lanza. Lo demas lo hizo el difunto. El 
mismo se la fué clavandito, como si le gustara el frio del jierro. 

[El caballo] ya estaé cogiendito el paso. Gallegos: Dotia Bédrbara 
(Venezuela) 

“Ya ve, aqui me tiene trabajandito.” “Trabajandito” queria decir que 
trabajaba con gusto y buena voluntad, pero sin mayores ventajas pe- 
cuniarias. La Parra: Las memorias de Mamé Blanca (Venezuela) ... 
ya vamos Ilegandito. Otero D’Costa: El tesoro de Buzagé (Colombia) 
...y yo aqui, llevandito mi vida en voz baja, Arraiz: Puros hombres 
(Venezuela) 

Le eché latigo al caballo... y me fui silbandito al lado del cuero que hacia 
bulla. Uslar Pietri: Las lanzas coloradas (V enesuela) 

¢Cémo esta?—jAi! regular ;Y ustede?—Pasandito, no ma. Aguilera 
Malta: Don Goyo (Ecuador) 


IV. ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, ADVERBIAL AND PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES, 


A. Affection, intimacy, lack of formality: 


Pasito a pasito se acercé Nené. Marti: Nené traviesa (Cuba) 

{Qué bueno es estar al reparito, con este temporal! Payré: Sobre las 
ruinas (Argentina) 

Yo, la verdad, no he nacido sino para trabajos de escritorio, de esos 
de no hacer nada, sentadito a la sombra. 

Y como de uvita a uvita se acaba un parral, los pesos volaban que era un 
contento. Payré: El casamiento de Laucha (Argentina) 

Por aqui, nifios—les decia—. A ver si se portan ordenaditos ahora que 
esas sefioras los estan mirando .. . Maluenda: La Pachacha (Chile) 
Ahi solita le pedi a Dios que volvieras pronto. Y el Taita me ha oido, 
Carmelo, porque a la semanita llegaste. Lépes Albiijar: Nuevos cuentos 
andinos (Peru) 
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Una oracioncita estaba Peralta muy fatigao de las afujias del dia... 
Carrasquilla: En la diestra de Dios Padre (Colombia) 

. Humility, entreaty, understatement: 

“Voy agoritica” queria decir “Voy con mucho gusto dentro de un 
momento. Dignese usted tener paciencia.” La Parra: Las memorias 
de Mamé Blanca (Venezuela) 

... déjame ir . . . una vececita no mAs, un sabadito, y te prometo que 
el lunes, muy de mafiana, estaré de regreso. Lépez Albujar: Nuevos 
cuentos andinos (Peru) 

. » - nosotros los del sexo feo, por debajito y a lo somorgujo, dabamos 
ayuda y brazo fuerte a las limefias. Palma: Tradiciones peruanas 
Apenitas si le unté la boquita. Brunet: Montafia adentro (Chile) 
Bien, a dormir ahora, quietecito. Barrios: El hermano asno (Chile) 
Dolores se enderezé un cuantito y vido que dentraba en la boca de un 
arroyo angosto. Giiiraldes: Don Segundo Sombra (Argentina) 

. Quantitative force: 

No estaban aqui mds que doce; pero anoche traiban mucho miedo y por 
telégrafo Ilamaron a los de delantito. 

Caminan no mis otro tantito pa abajo, y alli mero queda el cuartel. 

. . . le meti un navajazo a un capitancito faceto (Dios me guarde), 
aqui, merito del ombligo . . . Azuela: Los de abajo (Mexico) 

. . « le metié el cuchillo mds arribita ’e la cola. Botelho Gonsdlvez: 
Borrachera verde (Bolivia) 

Vivia . . . afuerita de un pueblo donde vivia el rey. Carrasquilla: En 
la diestra de Dios Padre (Colombia) 

... al pobrecito . . . le gusta el aguardiente, y me parecié qu’estaba con 
traguitos. Carrasquilla: Dimitas Arias (Colombia) 

éEs usté de ahi?—De mas allacito. 

... y ahi no mas, abajito, esta la casa .. . Lépez Albujar: Nuevos 
cuentos andinos (Peru) 

Cuando iban ya retiraditos le dice a Jestis este San Pedro... 

... el hombre lo miré con soslayo, medio con ganitas de rairse, medio 
con ganas de disparar. Giiiraldes: Don Segundo Sombra (Argentina) 
Ella sélo queria mirar “por encimita nomds” . . . Lynch: El inglés de 
los giiesos (Argentina) 

. Intensive or augmentative force: 

Durante el entierro—aprisita, volando—no Iloré el hijo de Ramén... 
Menéndez: Nayar (Mezxico) 

. . . aquel que quisiera hallarla ha de transportarme seguido, seguidito, 
sin tomar descanso ... Otero D’Costa: El tesoro de Buzagé (Colombia) 
Al momento corrieron quebradas de agua de toditos lados . . . Carras- 
quilla: Dimitas Arias (Colombia) 

..+y al momentico eché a chirriar la cazuela .. . 

Al ratico estuvo cerca de ellos... 

Casi estaba en cueritos . . . Carrasquilla: En la diestra de Dios Padre 
(Colombia) 

Un negocio seguro, para ganarse mansito unos tres 0 cuatro mil boli- 
vares, Arrais: Puros hombres (Venesuela) 
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Ahorita mismo, mi Padre, mds all4 de la lomita aquella, andando mids 
alla, ya estamos. Uslar Pietri: La voz (Venezuela) 
En un saltico voy y la pego. 
Tempranito fué la misa seh? Por mas que madrugué no pude alcanzarla. 
Soublette: La fajina (Venezuela) 
¢Cémo la quiere, fio, con o sin copete ?—Rasita, dofia. Porque a la hora 
de pagar, el copete me puede salir muy caro. 
Son setenta y cinco reses y todas van a caer suavecitas. 
Hace cosa de unos siete afios, de madrugadita, cuando . . . Gallegos: 
Dotia Barbara (Venezuela) 

. . antecito de montar le vi metido entre las patas de las bestias. 
Gerardo Gallegos: Eladio Segura (Ecuador) 
Ahora mesmo. Si usté quiere—Ta bien. Yo vo dejpuesito. Aguilera 
Malta: Don Goyo (Ecuador) 
Como ti te has portado siempre servicial conmigo, te voy a cobrar 
baratico, cosa que no hago con nadie. 
Las chozas . . . se accurrucan muy calladitas entre la maleza pre- 
tendiendo pasar desapercibidas . . . Icaza: Huasipungo (Ecuador) 
...y para bajar donde esta la voz, tarda lo menitos media hora. 
Ni mas ni menitos que puercos. 
Débil, deltodito débil estoy, amito .. . 
jMentira! ;Primerito legamos nosotros! Humberto Mata: Sanagiin 
(Ecuador) 
Y despacito, hasta silbar las palabras, rozando los labios :—Yo también 
tengo un hijo de un blanco. Gil Gilbert: Yunga (Ecuador) 
Por ademas, hoy hemos chorreado bastantito. 
. .. cuando volvi al dormitorio lo encontré al filito de la cama. j Jesus, 
qué susto me di! Crei que se caia. Gil Gilbert: Nuestro pan (Ecuador) 
. .. anoche mismito agarré y se murié la nifia Grimanesa. V. Garcia 
Calderén: El alfiler (Peru) 
Si los otros [zapatos] que me vendié, mal cosidos y de cuero podrido, 
se rompieron lueguito .. . Alegria: El mundo es ancho y ajeno (Peru) 
... hasta el lunes, muy de mafianita, que estaré otra vez en mi puesto. 
2Ves aquellos cafiaverales que estan a la derecha? Pues al piecito de 
ellos tengo mi casucha. 
Si voy atrasito de los que acarrean la cafia... 
Y cualquier diita de estos jpum! se acabé Puma Jauni. 
Un rifle precioso, que “solito apunta”, como decia el viejo. . . 
2Y¥ cémo andas de punteria?—Igualito a mi padre. Lépez Albijar: 
Nuevos cuentos andinos (Peru) 
A mi sabe dulcecita, mismo que chirimoya .. . 
Asi juera, asisito no mas. 
Mira que l’otra noche casisito nos pesca . . . Diez Canseco: Estampas 
mulatas (Peru) 
2Y a ese pila que le encontramos en el Siete muerto de sed cuando 
la cafiada estaba ahicito? Céspedes: Sangre de mestizos (Bolivia) 
Ponle veinte pesos y mi sarape. Pero asi, prontito. Delgado: El desertor 
(Mexico) 
Pronto, ligerito, que tengo que salir. Barrios: Papéd y mamé (Chile) 
Iba asi, distraido, al trote largo, cuando en esto se para en seco el 
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caballo y casi me saca librecito por las orejas. Manuel Rojas: El 
colocolo (Chile) 
. . . todo se queda en seguidita tan seco como la palma ’e la mano. 
Payré: Sobre las ruinas (Argentina) 
jSalga de ahi, mi madre, qué pueblo! allicito nomads, en el campo 
... Lynch: El inglés de los giiesos (Argentina) 
Se habia puesto reciencito unas alpargatas nuevas... 
Vide . . . a una perdiz darse contra el alambre . . . y cair redondita 
entre los yuyos. Lynch: El antojo de la patrona (Argentina) 
... agarré el auto y me fui derechito a lo de las Perry . . . Lynch: 
El paquetito (Argentina) 
. . . usté me ayudaba y me decia: Mah’arriba ..., aura va bien..., 
ansinita. 
... el pajarraco, parao en una pata a la orillita mesma del agua... 
. .. unos pajarritos cantaban bajito, como una canilla que gotea. 
Alrededor del palacio habia . . . Arboles con frutas tan grandotas y 
lucientes que podia verlas clarito. 
éEs de acé usté?—Soy de ande mds me gusta—Y por dénde le 
gustaria?—Acasito no mds.—jBien haiga! ;También yo seria de 
acasito mientras usté lo fuera. Giiiraldes: Don Segundo Sombra 
(Argentina) 
En cuantito se muevan los dejo secos a los dos. Reyles: El gaucho 
Florido (Uruguay) 

E. Intensive and negative force: 
. . . ese muchacho que tiene usted aqui, en su casa, no me cuadra ni 
tantito. Samayoa Chinchilla: Cuatro suertes (Guatemala) 
Es aqui nomasito, aqui cerquitica. Otero D’Costa: El tesoro de Busagéd 
(Colombia) 
Nunca, nunquita he visto ojos mds espantaos. Alegria: El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno (Peru) 
Poquito a poco fué el hipocritonazo ganandole la voluntad al Sefior 
. . . Palma: Tradiciones peruanas 

V. EXCLAMATIONS AND OTHER PHRASES. 

A. Entreaty or intensive force: 
jNo, mi capitan! ;Por via suyita! Yo prefiero que me fusilen.. . 
Gallegos: Dotia Barbara (Venezuela) 
. . « me estaba trabajando y lo tumbé patas arriba—jAh, diablito! 
Gallegos: La rebelién (Venezuela) 
A mi, de verdadita, no me hubiera importado nada . . . Uslar Pietri: 
Las lanzas coloradas (V enezula) 
Por los clavitos [de Cristo] . . . ni de plomo que fuera este pachorrudo 
viejo! Otero D’Costa: El tesoro de Buzagé (Colombia) 
No vayas, Ramén. jOyeme, por Mamita Virgencita del Transito! 
Perdoncito, sefiorcitos . . . 
Soy bien hombre.—j Bien hechito! 
éAnimal yo? ;Cuidadito con injuriarme, sefior! Humberto Mata: 
Sanagiiin (Ecuador) 
Yo iba con miedo. Palabrita de Dios. Aguilera Malta: Don Goyo 
(Ecuador) 
Diositico mio, ti que puedes todo, ti que sdélo te basta querer una cosa, 
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para que ésa se cumpla . . . Diosito mio, Diositico lindo. Gil Gilbert: 
Nuestro pan (Ecuador) 


Por la sali del dijunto.—Gracias. Salucita. Diez Canseco: Estampas 
mulatas (Peru) 

Pues, mafiana irds a la otra esquina por ellos.—Segurito, sefior. Palma: 
Tradiciones peruanas 

jAdiés y hasta pronto !—jAdiosito! Payré: Sobre las ruinas (Argen- 
tina) 

... se habia ahorcado con su cintur6én de una viga.—jSefiorcito! 

2Y mejoré?—Clarito, pué. Brunet: Montaiia adentro (Chile) 

Esta durmiendo, pué.—: De veritas? 

No me mire asi, por favor ... por favorcito ... Hableme . . . Brunet: 
Don Florisondo (Chile) 


A continuacién se despidié de nosotros con un sincero “hasta lueguito” 
... Labarca H.: Chile 





“STOP SENDING INTELLECTUAL WASTE-PRODUCTS” 


“Irrelevant pomposities, jargon borrowed from the visiting North American 
educators, and a foreign language to Mexico. For the Mexican realities are 
different from ours. Our educational thought, product of our prosperity, is 
concerned with polishing, refining, and adorning the educational process. Our 
educators speak a highly intellectualized language, made up of abstract ideas 
and occupational technicalities—a language that is often pure nonsense, and 


that has very little content when it is not nonsense. Our education is remote 
from the real processes and needs of our society, it has lost its way; and our 
educators, like poets in a period of decadence, waste themselves in precious- 
ness and in subtleties and figures of speech. But meanwhile our prestige is 
such that there is a flow of translated pamphlets to our Latin American neigh- 
bors, about the methods of this or that private school in some prosperous 
suburb in Connecticut; about some pedagogic experiment much bedeviled 
with scientific checks and counter-checks. It is rarefied useless manna to lands 
that are literally parching with thirst, where the elementary needs of water and 
food and shelter and clothing must yet be conquered. Let us stop sending 
them the intellectual waste-products of our abundance, and really try to 
understand them.”—Gertrupe Diamant, The Days of Ofelia (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942), 191-192. 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 











PIONEER PUBLISHERS OF TEXTBOOKS FOR HISPANIC 
AMERICA: THE HOUSE OF APPLETON 


James F. SHEARER 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


: Loca otgendeoa to a study of the first intellectual relations between New 

England and the Hispanic world during the eighteenth century, some 
investigation has already been made of the Spanish works and books in 
English about Spain and Hispanic America that were to be found in New 
York City libraries and historical society collections for the period 1700- 
1815." As yet unrecorded, in organized form, are either a catalogue of the 
large number of works in Spanish actually published in that city during 
the nineteenth century or the histories of the publishers of these volumes. 
The present article deals with a particular phase of the activities of one 
such firm. 

Of the several more important publishers of Spanish books in New York 
City for this period, the firm of D. Appleton and Company (1825-1933)? 
was outstanding in its early efforts to develop the Hispanic American field 
as a market for elementary textbooks in that language.* Their activities con- 
stitute a small but interesting chapter in Inter-American cultural relations, 
the results of which may be presumed not to have been negligible, to judge 
from the wide use their books enjoyed. There deserves to be mentioned the 
fact that the company embarked on their venture at a time when ship sail- 
ings were infrequent, when no lists of Hispanic American booksellers 
or educators were available through whom to start the distribution of their 
publications, and when the absence of international copyright laws added 
greatly to the financial precariousness of their undertaking. 

Not only were the Appletons pioneers in the North American publication 
of books in Spanish but from the 1840’s, when these volumes began to 
appear, until the end of the century they consistently gave a preferential 
position, among all of their announcements of foreign language publica- 
tions, to books in this language. Although they published some volumes 

*Cf. Harry Bernstein, “Las primeras relaciones intelectuales entre New England 
y el mundo hispanico: 1700-1815,” in Revista Hispénica Moderna, vol. V, no. 1 
(January, 1939), 1-17. 

* Incorporated as D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. 

*This article proposes only to show the importance of the Appleton Educational 
Series in its totality and in relation to popular enlightenment in Hispanic America. 
Even if space permitted, this end would not be furthered by the detailed enumeration 
and collation of all the titles in the series. In many cases these publications possess, 
individually, a somewhat negligible literary or bibliographical interest. 
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in French, German, and other languages, it was only for Spanish books 
that separate foreign language catalogues were issued. 

The sporadic publication of Spanish books on a variety of subjects had 
been going on in New York City since the early years of the nineteenth 
century* but the Appletons began their own systematic publication of such 
books with their series of elementary school texts prepared for Hispanic 
American readers. Furthermore, parallelling the firm’s early entry into 
the North American educational field and the subsequent publication of 
many scientific works in English,5 educational and scientific texts in 
Spanish were, until the end of the century, the backbone of their Spanish 
lists. Antedating the complete establishment of their Educational Series 
in Spanish the firm had, like many other publishers in the city, issued 
various grammars and dictionaries for the study of Spanish. Among these 
were several elaborations of the Ollendorff Method and in 1852 the first 
edition of the New Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages of Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena, late Professor of Spanish 
in Columbia College, New York City. Such publications were, in the main, 
a reflection of the widespread commercial interest in the study of Spanish 
that existed in New York City from the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The beginning of the Appleton Educational Series for Hispanic Ameri- 
can schools is described as follows by the anonymous author of a com- 
memorative brochure on the activities of the firm, published in 1936: 


Sometime in the forties the publication of books in the Spanish language was 
begun by the Appletons. A new series of readers in English had been moderately 
successful and it was determined to make a start with translations of these.” 


*The following are titles from the 1820’s: Vicente Rocafuerte, Ensayo politico: 
El sistema colombiano es el que mds conviene a la América independiente. Nueva 
York: A. Paul, 1823; Joachim Heinrich Campe, E/ nuevo Robinson Carusoe. 
Traducido del inglés al castellano por Juan de Otero. Nueva York: J. Desnoues, 
1824; José Maria Heredia, Poesias, 1* ed. Gray y Bunce, 1825; Tomas de Iriarte, 
Fébulas literarias. Nueva York: 1826; Félix Maria de Samaniego, Fabulas en verso 
castellano. Nueva York: Behr y Kahal, 1826. 

* The Mandeville readers were popular in the 1850’s as was also the famous Webster 
“blue-back” speller. Somewhat later the Cornell geographies, the Perkins arith- 
metics, and the Quackenbos histories were added to their lists. The New American 
Cyclopedia, edited by Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun, and George 
Ripley, the associate of Horace Greeley on the New York Tribune, was begun in 
1857 and this was followed by numerous other scientific, political, and technical 
cyclopedias. 

*“Consagrados de un modo casi absoluto a la publicacién de Obras de Texto para 
la Ensefianza, la Instruccién y la Educacién, no damos mayor importancia a otra 
clase de publicaciones, pudiendo decir, en resumen, que la mayoria de nuestras obras, 
tanto las ya publicadas como las que publiquemos en lo futuro, son y seran de 
preferencia, para la Ensefianza desde la Elemental hasta la Superior y aun Pro- 
fesional” Catdlogo espaiol, clasificado, descriptivo e ilustrado . . . 1896, 59. 

Poo House of Appleton-Century, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 
, 6. 
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The writer refers to the English readers of Henry Mandeville, Professor 
of Moral Science and Belles Lettres in Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York. Five of these readers were issued in English and three of them were 
translated to Spanish to take their places in the Educational Series. 

Although, as has been indicated, the publication of Spanish books by 
this company began in the 1840’s and new titles were continuously added 
to their lists, no separate sections of their catalogues seem to have been 
devoted to them until 1858. During that year there appeared their first 
list of elementary educational texts and this consisted of twenty-one titles.® 
From this period their number increased very rapidly. In 1865 the list 
contained forty-two titles; in 1870, ninety; in 1880, one hundred and 
twelve; in 1885, one hundred and thirty-one; and in 1896, two hundred 
and forty-four. As this branch of the business increased in importance, 
special Spanish catalogues were issued, both as separate editions or fre- 
quently bound or stripped in the Appleton Spanish books. The following 
excerpts from the preface of the 1865 catalogue indicate the aims of the 
Educational Series and stress the social and commercial advantages of 
closer Inter-American relations: 


Los editores tienen el gusto de ofrecer a todas las personas interesadas en 
Educacién su nuevo Catalogo de libros de texto para la Ensefianza, que acaban 


* Anything approximating an unbroken file of Appleton Spanish catalogues is not 
available. The New York Public Library, which has an excellent though broken file 
of catalogues of their English publications (in which, from 1858, their Spanish 
publications have a special section), has only one of the company’s separately pub- 
lished Spanish catalogues (1896). Furthermore, the correspondence, inventories, and 
other records which would be of great interest in tracing the early development of 
their Hispanic American business are no longer in existence. They were lost, pre- 
sumably, in the fire which completely destroyed the company’s building at 346 
Broadway in the year 1867. 

* The titles of this original list are typical of the sort of works which the Appletons 
published for the Hispanic American trade for the next fifty years: Manuel Antonio 
Carrefio, Manual de urbanidad y buenas maneras para uso de la juventud de ambos 
sexos; Compendio de idem ... arreglado para uso de las escuelas de ambos sexos; 
Cervantes, Don Quijote; B. H. Coe, Cartones de dibujo, para las escuelas; Id., El 
lenguaje de las flores y de las frutas; Anén., Libro primario de ortografia, designado 
barticularmente para uso de las escuelas de primeras letras; Enrique Mandeville, 
Libro primario; Id., Libro segundo . . . combinando lecciones de ortografia y dé 
lectura para uso de los pupilos de la mds tierna edad; José Manuel, Instruccién moral 
y religiosa; C. C. Marsh, Curso praéctico de teneduria de libros . . . por partida 
sencilla; Id., La ciencia de teneduria de libros . . . por partida doble; F. N. Otis, 
Estudios sobre los animales; Id., Lecciones fdciles de paisaje; Ramén Paez, 
Geografia descriptiva del mundo; G. B. Perkins, Lecciones de aritmética elemental ; 
P. Gerénimo Ripalda, Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana; T. Robertson, Nuevo 
curso prdactico, analitico, teérico y sintético del idioma inglés; P. Gerénimo Rosales, 
Catén cristiano y catecismo de la doctrina cristiana para la educacién y buena 
crianza de los nifios; Asa Smith, Primer libro de geografia elemental, dispuesto para 
los nitios; Id., Astronomia ilustrada; M. Velazquez de la Cadena, Diccionario de 
pronunciacién de las lenguas espafiola e inglesa. 
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de publicar con el objeto de promover entre los Estados Unidos y los paises 
Hispano Americanos aquellas relaciones de amistad y de comercio que todos 
los dias se estan haciendo mds necesarias e importantes . . . la mayor parte 
de estas obras han recibido las mayores recomendaciones y elogios no sola- 
mente en los Estados Unidos donde son conocidos y en cuyas escuelas son 
preferidas y de uso comin, sino también en la Habana, Méjico y en las 
provincias de la América del Sur.’° 


This preface sets forth the basic method followed in compiling the Edu- 
cational Series. While certain Spanish classics like Don Quijote or Gil 
Blas, various language methods, other books written originally in Spanish, 
and some devotional treatises adapted from the French had a constant place 
in the series, the majority of the titles are adaptions and translations of 
texts written originally in English, usually already published by the 
Appletons, and recommended by previous use in North American schools. 
A perusal of the different editions of the company’s American catalogues 
will demonstrate that it published a Spanish translation of almost every 
educational title among the English imprints which was adaptable to the 
Hispanic American school system. 

Three distinguished Hispanic American men of letters were associated 
with the firm of Appleton during the period that we are considering. The 
first of these, chronologically, was Domingo Faustino Sarmiento; the 
second, Eugenio Maria de Hostos; and the third, José Marti. 

Both Hostos and Marti, while residents of New York, worked as trans- 
lators for the company. Hostos translated Fénelon’s De l’éducation des 
filles (De la educacién de los nifios, 1875), Balfour Stewart’s Physics 
(Nociones de fisica, 1877), H. E. Roscoe’s Chemistry (Nociones de 
quimica, 1879), Joseph Norman Lockyer’s Astronomy (Nociones de 
astronomia, 1879), A. Geikie’s Physical Geography (Nociones de geografta 
fisica, 1880), and an undetermined number of the company’s History 
Primers.” Hostos considered his position with the Appletons to be some- 
what that of a literary hack. He speaks ironically of his niggardly salarly 
and resents a commercial commitment which he feels threatens to com- 
promise his own literary ideals: 


* By 1885 the Appletons had branches for the distribution of their Spanish pub- 
lications in eighteen Hispanic American countries, including Brazil and the Philippine 
Islands. 

“The historical and scientific works enumerated above are from the Appleton 
series of Science and History Primers. The translation of these works was an im- 
portant addition to the Educational Series. There were finally eleven Cartillas 
cientificas and six Cartillas histéricas. At the turn of the century these publications 
were further elaborated in the series entitled Nuevas cartillas cientificas and Nuevas 
cartillas histéricas. 

™ Cf. Adolfo de Hostos, Indice hemero-bibliograéfico de Eugenio Marta de Hostos 
(1863-1940), San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1940, 684. 
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Me han dado trabajo en la casa de Appleton y desde el sdbado préximo 
comenzaré a ser rico: gano nada menos que $37.50; 25 en casa de Appleton, 
12% en el periddico [La América Ilustrada]. Pero las fuerzas que tengo que 
hacer para ganar este pobre salario bastarian para duplicar mis ganancias .. . 
tengo que escribir y traducir a lo menos cien p4ginas por semana. Y ademds 
hay que reformar y combatir por la reforma. Es una historia universal la que 
me he comprometido a traducir.4* Y como es del todo contraria a mis ideas 
y ademas esta destinada a la educacién de la juventud, tengo que esforzarme 
por vaciar mi pensamiento en la horma de otro y tratar de servir a la juventud 
americana al mismo tiempo que procuro no intimidar el punto de vista entera- 
mente mercantil de la casa editorial. 


Marti prepared Spanish versions of William Stanley Jevons’ Logic 
(Nociones de légica, 1885),™* of John Pentland Mahaffy’s Classical Antiq- 
uities. Old Greek Life (Antigiiedades clésicas. Antigiiedades griegas, 
1884), of Hugh Conway’s novel Called Back (Misterio, 1886)** and of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel Ramona (1887). 

Sarmiento’s connections with the firm were more important. He not only 
published several of his own works with the Appletons but his writings 
contain interesting sidelights on their publishing activities in Hispanic 
America. Two of the works to which we refer belong to the Educational 
Series." The are Método de lectura gradual and Aritmética prdctica.” 


The others are Las escuelas: base de la prosperidad i de la republica en 
los Estados Unidos, Facundo, and Vida de Abrén Lincoln.” 


* No evidence has been discovered to indicate that this translation was either com- 
pleted or published by the Appletons. 

“Cf. Eugenio Maria de Hostos, Obras completas. Edicién conmemorativa del 
Gobierno de Puerto Rico, 1839-1939, Habana, Cuba, Cultura, S.A., 1939, 20 vols. 
Vol. II, “Diario,” 191-192. 

*“Anoche puse fin a la traduccién de un libro de légica que me ha parecido—a 
pesar de tener yo por maravillosamente initiles tantas reglas pueriles—preciosisimo 
libro, puesto que con el producto de su traduccién puedo traer a mi padre a mi 
lado.” “Carta a su hermana Amelia,” New York, febrero 28, 1883. Cf. Epistolario 
de José Marti, arreglado cronolégicamente con introduccién y notas por Félix 
Lisazo, tomo I, Cultura, S.A., Habana, Cuba, 1930, 97. 

“«. . . habia traducido al castellano la novela famosa de Conway titulada Called 
Back y tuvo que cambiarle el nombre, obviando una grave dificultad de traduccién, 
por la de Misterio. Recuerdo que me hablé del mucho trabajo que le habia costado 
hallar este titulo y con tal motivo fué poco a poco extendiéndose sobre la importancia, 
originalidad y arte de la literatura contemporanea en los Estados Unidos, tan des- 
conocida e¢ injustamente menospreciada en los paises hispano-americanos.” Cf. José 
de Armas, Ensayos criticos de literatura inglesa y espatiola, Madrid, Victoriano 
Suarez, 1910, 211. 

* A third work, an anonymous title in the early Appleton lists, may possibly be an 
adaptation of Sarmiento’s Lecciones sobre ortografia (Cf. note 9, entry 6). 

* Método de lectura gradual. Un tomo de 64 pgs. en 16°; Aritmética practica, 
Primera parte. Publicado por orden del jefe del departamento de escuelas del estado 
de Buenos Aires por Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. Un tomo de 144 pags. en 12°. 

*Las escuelas . . . Informe al ministro de instruccién péblica de la Reptblica 
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Las escuelas represents Sarmiento’s study of North American educa- 
tional institutions. His life-long interest and ceaseless activities in favor of 
educational progress and reforms for Hispanic America, as well as the 
details of his association with one of our most famous educators, Horace 
Mann,” are well known and need no reiteration here. One phase of his 
work as an educator, however, made the activities of D. Appleton and 
Company of special interest to him. This was his constant concern with the 
problem of establishing public libraries in the countries of Hispanic 
America and making good books available to as many readers as possible. 
He held that the most effective way to supply readily a large number of 
books for public libraries was by actively encouraging the adaption and 
translation into Spanish of the most modern and valuable works from 
other languages. His own contributions to Appleton’s Educational Series 
follow this practice and it is seen further in his translations of various 
other publications and foreign manuals printed in Hispanic America.* 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that his encouragement was an important 
factor in the formulation of this company’s editorial policy. 

The allusions made by Sarmiento, at various points in his works on 
educational matters, to the Appleton Company, throw considerable light on 
the importance and volume of the company’s Spanish publications and 
emphasize the predominance of its textbook series. From Boston, in 1865, 
while in the United States as Minister Plenipotentiary from the Argentine 
Republic and upon the occasion of the establishment of a public library 


in San Juan, Argentina, he wrote to the newspaper E/ Zonda of San Juan 
as follows: 


La idea de una biblioteca es magnifica. Desgraciadamente estoy en terreno 
ingrato para ayudarles. Un libro en castellano, si no son los de educacién de 
Appleton, es aqui una rareza, No obstante, ya he dejado medio cajén lleno para 
mandarles. Los sefiores Appleton preparan un don a la biblioteca de San Juan 
para enviarles a su nombre.* 





Arjentina. Pasado por D. F. Sarmiento, . . . 1866; Facundo: o civilizacién i barbarie 
en las pampas arjentinas. Tercera edicién, 1868; Vida de Abrén Lincoln, décimo 
sesto presidente de los Estados Unidos. Precidida [sic] de una introduccién por 
D. F. Sarmiento . . . 1866. 

*It will be recalled that Mrs. Horace Mann translated Facundo with the title: 
Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants: or Civilisation and) 
Barbarism. New York: Hurd and Houghton, 1868. 

"For example, David Eugéne Lévi-Alvarés, Manual de la historia de los pueblos 
antiguos i modernos: obra elemental. Trad. por D. F. Sarmiento, Santiago, 1849; 
Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana o sea la consciencia de un nifio. Trad. del francés 
por D. F. Sarmiento. Adoptado por el Consejo de Instruccién Piablica para la 
ensefianza religiosa en las escuelas primarias y aprobado por la autoridad competente. 
Nueva edicién aumentada, Buenos Aires, 1882. 

™ Pdginas selectas de Sarmiento sobre bibliotecas populares, Buenos Aires 
[Imprenta Mercatali, 1939], 82-83. 
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On another occasion he speaks of the Appletons as “los libreros que mas 
libros han publicado en castellano” in the United States. He points out, 
however, that the firm demanded a much more certain advance guarantee 
in the case of books published in Spanish** and “de ahi y no de otro origen 
la rareza de los libros en castellano, si no son los de educacién, o los pro- 
fesionales, o los de devocién que cuentan con un restringido pero forzoso 
mercado,””** 

That these difficulties were overcome to a considerable extent and that 
the volume of the Appleton Spanish business increased is indicated in 
later references to the firm’s activities. In 1872 Hachette and Company 
consulted Sarmiento, then President of the Argentine Republic and still 
keenly interested in equipping public libraries, concerning the most suitable 
books for translation to Spanish. He replied in part as follows: 


Las publicaciones en castellano de Appleton en los Estados Unidos, de 
Gaspar y Roig en Madrid y las que con buena eleccién ha principiado Ud., 
hacen augurar mejores dias para la difusién de los libros en América, y acaso 
un movimiento sostenido y ascendente en todos los pueblos del habla castellana, 
que debe ser fomentado e impulsado.** 


The Appleton Spanish list was greatly expanded toward the end of the 
century. It had started in the ’40’s with a limited number of dictionaries 


and language methods, had been enlarged during the ’50’s and ’60’s with the 
bulk of the elementary textbooks and in the early ’80’s the list reached a 
further development with the edition of the Cartillas histéricas and 
Cartillas cientificas. In the ’90’s a series of translations of English and 
American novels was added.** Sarmiento doubtless refers to this final 
period of expansion in the business when he writes in 1883: 


. una produccién industrial que calcula los costos y la pronta colocacién de 
los productos. Los sefiores Appleton de Nueva York exigian seguridades de coloca- 
cién para tres mil ejemplares de cualquier obra en espajiol si habian de encargarse 
de imprimirla y como la América espafiola esta dividida en diezisiete fracciones, 
ninguna de ellas, no pasando de tres millones de habitantes, puede responder de la 
colocacién de tres mil ejemplares.” Jbid., 219. In a similar vein, compare Hostos’ 
remarks, Obras completas, loc. cit., 191: “tuve la buena suerte de llegar a un 
entendido con Mr. Vitel, el encargado del departamento espafiol de Appleton .. . 
Estos hombres de negocios tratan las letras como las mas viles explotaciones y no 
estoy del todo contento; pero es preciso resignarse.” 

™ Sarmiento, op. cit., 140. * Ibid., 130. 

™ Marti’s translation of Conway’s Called Back inaugurated this series: “Al acceder 
al deseo de muchos de nuestros amigos en América, que nos vienen instando desde 
hace mucho tiempo la publicacién de una serie de novelas selectas, hemos escogido 
como la primera de ellas el famoso Called Back de Hugh Conway” Cf. Catdlogo 
espatiol . . . 1896, 59. In 1896 the list contained twenty-two novels and included works 
by the following authors, among others of less imposing literary stature: Hugh 
Conway, Robert Louis Stevenson, Charlotte Bronté, Wilkie Collins, Oliver Gold- 
smith, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Nueva York, merced al espiritu de empresa de los Appleton y sus inmensos 
talleres, se ha hecho un centro de publicacién de libros en castellano, sobre 
todo de educacién, abundando los literatos sudamericanos y cubanos que como 
hablistas en nada ceden a los peninsulares.”" 


By the last quarter of the nineteenth century the publication of books in 
Spanish in New York City had reached sizeable proportions. In addition 
to the ordinary causes which account for the printing of works in foreign 
languages in any large cosmopolitan center, New York was the most im- 
portant foreign center of Cuban revolutionary activity, and the works 
of many of that country’s political refugees were first published there. 

The Appleton Educational Series for Hispanic America stands apart 
from all other foreign language productions in that city during this period. 
While first and foremost a business venture, at the same time it served 
definite cultural ends to no small degree. As it was finally developed it 
embraced elementary texts in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
drawing, etc. ; dictionaries, language methods ; and an imposing selection of 
contemporary historical and scientific compilations, especially as presented 
in the Cartillas histéricas and Cartillas cientificas. In addition it offered 
a sizeable and representative selection of English and American novels in 
translation. It was implemented by the resources and publishing experience 
of a large and well-established firm; a firm, furthermore, which had been 
singularly successful in the educational field in this country at a time when 
the soundness of such an editorial policy was questioned by many other 
publishers. 

The Appleton selection of texts and their policy of translating already 
tried and proven works followed closely the suggestions of Sarmiento 
himself—the contemporary Hispanic American educator most qualified 
to speak with authority on the needs of his own people and their future 
enlightenment. Sarmiento offers abundant testimony as to the volume and 
importance of this business. For these reasons their activities in promoting 
the Educational Series for Hispanic America deserve to be recorded as an 


interesting, positive, and early step in the interest of cultural rapproche- 
ment among the Americas. 


™ Sarmiento, op. cit., 222. 
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THE SOURCE OF “OH, BURY ME OUT ON 
THE PRAIRIE” 


Witiram S. HENDRIX 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


a. T. MENDOZA in his excellent study on El romance 
espaiiol y el corrido mexicano, México, 1939, 208-218, compares vari- 
ous Hispanic romances with the Mexican corrido, El Casamiento del 
Huiltacoche. The main points of contact are the following lines: 






























si me Ilegare a morire 

no me entierren en sagrado, 
entiérrenme en campo verde 
donde me trille el ganado. 


These lines may be compared with the following from the Romancero 
espaol edited by Aguilar, Madrid, 1930, which has two romances entitled 
El mal de amor: 


I 


Aquel monte arriba va 
un pastorcillo llorando: 
de tanto como Iloraba 
el gaban lleva mojado. 
—Si me muero de este mal, 

no me entierren en sagrado: 
hdganlo en un praderio 

donde non pase ganado: 

dejen mi cabello fuera, 

bien peinado y bien rizado, 

para que diga quien pase: 

—“Aqui murié un desgraciado.” 
Por alli pasan tres damas, 

todas tres pasan llorando. 

Una dijo: —; Adiés, mi primo! 
Otra dijo: —; Adiés, mi hermano! 
La mas chiquita de todas 

dijo: —; Adiés, mi enamorado! 


II 


Una noche muy oscura 
de relampagos y agua, 
ha salido don Manuel 
a visitar a su dama. 

Tres plumas en el sombrero: 
una verde y dos moradas, 
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El pasaje que le dieron: 
—‘“Hundirlo de pufialadas.” 
Donde se vino a encontrar 

en la puerta de su dama: 
—Abreme, Polonia mia, 
abreme, Polonia hermana, 

que vengo muy mal herido 

y las heridas son malas. 
Polonia, si yo me muero, 

no me entierres en sagrado; 
entiérrame en un pradito 
donde no paste el ganado, 

y a la cabecera pongas 

un Cristo crucificado, 

con un letrero que diga: 
—‘“Aqui murié un desdichado; 
no ha muerto de mal de amor, 
ni de dolor de costado, 

que ha muerto de calenturas 
de la justicia matado.” 


Another ballad edited by Ramén Menéndez Pidal in his Flor nueva de 
romances viejos is quoted by Sefior Mendoza: 


III 


Por aquel lirén arriba 

lindo pastor va llorando; 
del agua de los sus ojos 

el gaban lleva mojado. 
—Buscaréis, ovejas mias, 
pastor mas aventurado, 

que os lleve a la fuente fria 
y Os caree con su cayado. 

; Adiés, adiés, compafieros, 
las alegrias de antafio! 

Si me muero de este mal 

no me enterréis en sagrado; 
no quiero paz en la muerte, 
pues nunca fui bien amado; 
enterréisme en prado verde 
donde paste mi ganado, 

con una piedra que diga: 

“| Aqui murié un desdichado! 
murié del mal del amor 

; que es un mal desesperado! 
Ya le entierran al pastor 

en medio del verde prado, 
al son de un triste cencerro, 


que no hay alli campanario. 
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Tres serranitas le lloran 

al pie del monte serrano; 

una decia: —; Ay mi primo! 

—Otra decia: —j Ay mi hermano!— 
La mas chiquitita d’ellas: 

—j Adiés, lindo enamorado, 

mal te quise por mi mal, 

siempre viviré penando! 


A somewhat similar Portuguese version quoted by Sefior Mendoza is 


from Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos 
and is from Tras-os-montes : 


Romance del conde preso 





Nao me enterrem na egreja, 
nem tam pouco en sagrado; 
n’aquelle prado me enterrem 
onde se faz o mercado. 
Cabeca me dexen fora, 

o meu cabello entrencado; 
de cabeceira me ponham 

a pelle de meu cavallo, 

que digan os passageiros: 

j Triste de ti, desgracado, 
morreste de mal de amores 
que he un mal desesperado! 


Sefior Mendoza also quotes a ballad which, he says, is current among the 
gauchos of Argentina and the Maneros of Colombia: 


Por si acaso me mataren 

no me entierren en sagrao, 
entiérrenme en un Ilanito 
donde no pase ganao, 

un brazo déjenme afuera 

y un letrero colorao 

pa que digan las muchachas: 
—Aqui muriéd un desdichao; 
no murié de tabardillo 

ni de dolor de costao; 

que murié de un mal de amores 
que es un mal desesperao. 


It will be noted that the first and third Spanish versions deal with shep- 
herds, while the protagonist of the second may be a shepherd. The first 
and third Spanish versions deal with a disillusioned lover; the theme is 
clearly mal de amor. 

The cowboy ballad quoted below from Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads, New York, 1938, 300-302, treats of the same theme: 


HISPANIA 


Now, I’ve got no use for the women, 

A true one may seldom be found. 

They use a man for his money; 

When it’s gone they turn him down. 
They’re all alike at the bottom; 

Selfish and grasping for all, 

They'll stay with a man while he’s winning, 
And laugh in his face at his fall. 


My pal was an honest puncher, 

Honest and upright and true, 

But he turned to a hard-shooting gunman, 
On account of a girl named Lou. 

He fell in with evil companions, 

The kind that are better off dead; 

When a gambler insulted her picture, 

He filled him full of lead. 


All through the long night they trailed him, 
Through mesquite and thick chaparral, 
And I couldn’t help think of that woman, 
As I saw him pitch and fall. 

If she’d been the pal that she should have, 
He might have been raising a son, 

Instead of out there on the prairie, 

To die by a ranger’s gun. 


Death’s sharp sting did not trouble, 
His chances for life were too slim; 
But where they are putting his body 
Was all that worried him. 

He lifted his head on his elbow; 

The blood from his wounds flowed red; 
He gazed at his pals grouped about him, 
As he whispered to them and said: 


“Oh, bury me out on the prairie, 

Where the coyotes may howl o’er my grave. 
Bury me out on the prairie, 

But from them my bones please save. 
Wrap me up in my blankets 

And bury me deep in the ground, 

Cover me over with boulders, 

Of granite gray and round.” 


So we buried him out on the prairie, 
Where the coyotes can howl o’er his grave, 
And his soul is now a-resting, 

From the unkind cut she gave; 

And many another young puncher, 

As he rides past that pile of stone, 
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Recalls some similar woman, 
And thinks of his mouldering bones. 


Note that the chorus, “Oh, bury me out on the prairie,” etc. is almost 
identical with respect to certain words with the Spanish, Spanish American, 
and Portuguese songs. May it not be that American cowboys heard the 
Mexican vaqueros singing the Spanish ballad and adapted it to English? 

The relation of the Mexican ballad with the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
other Spanish American romances is obvious. While the Mexican version 
comes from Michoacan, it is safe to assume that the ballad was sung in 
Northern Mexico, where it may have been heard by American cowboys. 
Also, it may be assumed that the ballad in its present form dealing with 
birds is a variation of the Spanish and Portuguese forms in which shep- 
herds are the characters. In Mexico cowboys will replace the shepherds 
in the ballad. That the American cowboys drove herds from Mexico and 
Texas to the range lands of Kansas, Montana, and other states is well 
known. The ballads, The Old Chisholm Trail, On the Trail to Idaho, and 
other songs describe the problems of these treks. The large number of 
Spanish words to be found even today in the vocabulary of the cattle 
business bears evidence of the close contact with the Spanish-speaking 
people of the south: lariat (la reata), chaps (chaparajos), chaparral 
(chaparro), lasso (lazo), pinto (pinto), mustang (mestefio), coyote 
(coyote), rodeo (rodeo), vaquero (vaquero), bronco (bronco), roan 
(roano), sombrero (sombrero), burro (burro), etc., etc. What could be 
more logical than to suppose that the American cowboys heard and adapted 
Spanish popular songs sung by the people of Mexico, when there is so 
much evidence of linguistic influence on the cowboy’s speech? 

J. Frank Dobie in the Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. 
VI, Austin, 1927, 173-183, “The Source of ‘Oh, Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairie,’” derives this particular ballad from the “Ocean Burial.” There 
is a striking resemblance between the two. In the one case, the boy does 
not wish to buried in the sea, in the other he does not want to be buried 
on the “lone prairie.” In these ballads the dying boy speaks of his mother, 
and there is no evidence of the mal de amor theme. But the chorus in one 
version is as follows: 


Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 

Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me, 

Where the west wind sweeps and the grasses wave, 
And sunbeams rest on the prairie grave. 


Again, may not the mal de amor ballad in the English form have influ- 
enced the lines of this chorus, even though the general theme is different? 
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OUR ASSOCIATION TODAY 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT PITCHER 


Your President hopes that all members of the Association will read the 
reports of our Secretary-Treasurer published in this issue of HISPANIA. 
In these reports and in the pages of the preceding four numbers of our 
ever-developing official publication you will have found the record of the 
activities and achievements of the Association for 1943. It is our feeling 
that the reports reflect considerable progress. 

It is hardly necessary to make the trite observation that the strength 
and effectiveness of an organization such as ours depends to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the active support which it receives from dues- 
paying members. At the beginning of 1941 we launched a determined cam- 
paign to build up the membership of the Association. At the end of the 
year we were able to announce a membership gain of twenty-three per cent. 
This year, while the per cent of gain has been smaller, our hard-working 
Secretary-Treasurer is again able to report a substantial increase in mem- 
bership. It is significant that this has been accomplished in spite of the fact 
that no Annual Meeting has been held since 1941. 

The tremendous volume of correspondence handled by your officers, 
especially, of course, by the Editor and the Secretary-Treasurer, does 
indeed indicate, as Professor DeLand points out, that the organization, 
through the publication of Hispania and its other activities, is serving 
teachers of Spanish well, both members of the Association and non- 
members. 

At the end of 1943 we have, exclusive of schools and libraries, slightly 
more than 2000 dues-paying members. Of this number, some have not yet 
renewed their membership for 1944. We venture the hope that the loss 
this year from “resignation” and other causes may be relatively small. 

Through the laborious process of writing to school administrators 
throughout the country our Secretary-Treasurer has secured the names of 
more than 4000 teachers of Spanish who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, and he is constantly endeavoring to induce these teachers to give us 
their active support by enrolling as members of the organization. He 
envisages a possible total membership of 5000, certainly not an impossible 
goal in view of the figures which he gives us. To attain this goal, however, 
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will require the cooperative effort of every local chapter and of every 
present active member of the Association. 
Out in the field our best workers should be the present members of the 
Association, who, to judge from their correspondence, undoubtedly find 
HISPANIA very genuinely helpful to them. If, during 1944, our 2000 indi- 
vidual members will secure an average of one new member each we shall 
be fairly close at the end of the year to our Secretary-Treasurer’s goal 
of 5000 members. Let’s see what we really can do this year, as individual 
members, to enlist our local colleagues in the active support of our grow- 
ing Association. 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, President, 
American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 





Treasurer's Annual Report, December 22, 1942-December 31, 1943 
Balance as of December 22, 1942: 
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Dues, 1943 


| 


GMD. 34 v0 000s buc-ot veuhotnenedd beceebrstaanl 3,031.13 
SUED wo v0 oss 6 0'o 0% 6BS ee Ova Cambdo er yeaa 111.30 
ED wi-c tinny s coves boaters a aba DE Uo Ms eek Rael 15.60 
SD TET roe vv es deena's 00 déte Rennes Alec 2.00 
MOD oo ncntsivahes cdeeeeeintines tbbbian cine 2.00 
es MOET... vis.s vin cktebusethercapeieis been 499.50 
ND ok 4k on nie apuiniig cen neheeenphiadsoeune 1,337.43 


Interest 
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Sale, member lists, books 









Hispania back numbers sold .............-ss0eeeeeee 352.08 
Life membership fees... 5s. -00ccccwsncnsteecesetets 29.00 
Check returned from National Federation of Modern 
Bamgmawe TeRaRs. ... «vv. veeds «cus cnspen.bctcduckis 10.00 
Miscellancous receipts ........0.sccccssccccscseses 1.30 7,659.21 









$13,342.97 
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Disbursements : 


HIsPANIA, printing (December, 1942; February, May, 
October, 1943) 


Clerical 


Postage and Express 

Bonds purchased 

Editor’s fund 

Council meeting, December, 1942 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Editorial expense 

Hispania, back numbers bought 
Office supplies 


Bank charges 


National Federation of Modern Language Teachers .. 
President’s fund : 7,249.11 





Actual balance as of December 31, 1943 


Distribution : 
Life member bonds 
Defense bonds (cost) 
Savings account 
Building and Loan (Life) 
Checking accounts 


Summary: 


On hand, December 22, 1943 
Receipts 


On hand, December 31, 1943 
On hand, December 22, 1942 


Increase in cash 


Respectfully submitted, 


Graypvon S. DeLanp, Treasurer 
December 31, 1943, 
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BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1943 


Assets Liabilities and Net Worth 
Bonds (Life Membership) . .$1,200.00 Bills Payable: 
Defense bonds (cost) . December 1943 Hispania, 
Cash: (est.) 
Savings account “ Other bills payable (est.). 


Bldg. Loan (Life) Prepaid Dues: 
Checking accts. ......... 1,213.01 


Supplies on hand (est.) .... 75.00 
Back number stock (est.) .. 800.00 
Medals on hand 

Accounts receivable 


Office equipment : Life Memberships (est.) . 
Bal. in Editor’s fund (est.) .. 100.00 


$7,643.86 Net Worth 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 


(year-end comparisons) 
1942 
40 
1,858 
Library 
Honorary 


2,269 


MEMBERSHIP—GAIN AND LOSS 


December 21, 1941 
lost, 1942 


new, 1942 


December 22, 1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Secretary's Annual Report—Period Dec. 22, 1942-Dec. 31, 1943 
The principal part of this report will be found in the tables regarding 
Membership appended herewith. It would be possible to make an extended 
report on the activities of the Secretary’s Office during the year 1943. I 
shall, however, be as brief as possible, feeling that the members of the 
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Association will be most interested in actual results, rather than the ways 
and means by which these results were achieved. 

Correspondence handled by the office has been very heavy, with in- 
quiries answered on almost every conceivable subject. If teachers could 
but see something of this part of the work, both here and in the Editor’s 
office, I feel certain they would understand how their Association is work- 
ing for the good of all in the profession. 

Circulation problems, as the Association grows in numbers, are becom- 
ing increasingly heavy. Cooperation received from our publishers, the 
George Banta Publishing Company, has been excellent, but the really vast 
amount of detail connected with any subscription office, must be actually 
experienced to be appreciated. Address changes have numbered well over 
one thousand, not including several hundred changed in cooperation with 
the Post Office Department’s new zoning system. 

Gains and losses. In 1942 and 1943 the Association lost nearly 800 mem- 
bers; during the same period nearly 1,400 were added, or well over one- 
half of the entire present membership. The point is that constant attention 
to membership is vital. 

Promotion work has been successful... Several thousand sample copies 
of Hispania have been sent to prospective members, whose names were 
garnered during the past two years through a systematic canvass of 
Superintendents of Schools throughout the country. The National Office 
now has a Prospect List of well over 4,000 names of teachers of Spanish 
who are not members of A. A. T. S. Good use has been made of follow-up 
letters, with business-reply envelopes doing their share, we believe, in 
bringing in many new members. The Association should have 5,000 mem- 
bers, for there are many hundreds still not listed in our Former Member, 
Prospect, and Active files. 

I should like to thank all those who have obtained new members during 
the past year. Let us all continue to work together! 

Respectfully submitted, 


Graypon S. DeLanp, Secretary 
December 31, 1943. 


“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
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MEMBERSHIP—December 31, 1943 
(1942 status in parenthesis) 
Individuals Libraries Total Individuals Libraries Total 


11 (17) 8 (8) 18 (25) iH. 7(8) 1) ~~ 84) 
18 (12) 4(5) 22 (17) J. 56 (41) 4(4) 60 (45) 
11 (7) +O) 11 (7) M. 32 (38) 6(5) 38 (43) 
187 (187) 32 (33) 219 (220) N.Y. 331 (373) 29 (22) 360 (395) 
35 (36) 7 (7) 42 (43) C. 222 (23) 8(7) 30 (30) 
31 (22) 4(4) 35 (26) D. 4(2) 11) ~~ 5 (3) 
3(3) Od) 34 io 115 (81) 22 (19) 137 (100) 
37 (35) 12 (8) 49 (43) 14 (25) 5 (4) 19 (29) 
37 (42) 3(3) 40 (45) . 27 (24) —- 3: (2) ~—( 30 (36) 
19 (10) 6(5) 25 (15) 88 (66) 21 (19) 109 (85) 
4(3) 2(2) 6(5) 7(7) 22) 909) 

156 (144) 21 (19) 177 (163) S. 14 (11) 4(4) 18 (15) 
49 (38) 10 (7) 59 (45) D. 3(4) 10) 465) 
16 (14) 2(4) 18 (18) 19 (18) 9(8) 28 (26) 
45 (32) 8(7) 53 (39) 137 (128) 26 (29) 163 (157) 
14 (8) 4(2) 18 (11) 21) 1@)~— 32) 
23 (27) 6 (8) 29 (35) 3(3) O@) 34) 
6 (4) 2(2) 8 (6) 4 (42) 11 (8) 57 (50) 
26 (18) 3(3) 29 (21) 44 (38) 4(2) 48 (40) 
78 (59) 14 (13) 92 (72) 12 (10) 2(2) 14 (12) 
75 (64) 12(7) 87 (71) 25 (28) 8(7) 33 (35) 
45 (38) 3(3) 48(41) Wyo. 7(7%) 2(2) 9 (8) 
12(8)  4(3) 16 (11) Foreign 26 (10) 24 (15) 50 (25) 
64 (57) 8(9) 72 (66) Honorary 33 (35) 
5 (4) 1(2) 66) 
9(11) 4(4) 1315) Totals 2058 374 2,465 
1 (1) 0 (0) 1 (1) (1,898) (336) (2,269) 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS WHO HAVE NOT YET PAID DUES 
FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1944 


The Treasurer trusts that you have simply neglected to write that check! 
Hispania for February is being sent to you, although your dues and sub- 
scription carried you through December 31, 1943 only. 

Since H1sPANIA is not “just another magazine to which one subscribes,” 
but rather a gift of your national, professional organization, it will remain 
the policy of your Association not to drop a member’s name from the mail- 
ing list until every reasonable opportunity has been given to renew. 

However, YOUR NAME WILL BE DROPPED FROM OUR ACTIVE FILES AND 
YOU WILL NOT RECEIVE THE MAy ISSUE, UNLESS YOUR DUES ARE PROMPTLY 
PAID. 

Graypon S. DeELanp, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 





EDITORIALS... 








A TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


In the new cover design of H1spAN1A—which we hope our readers will 
like—we have included the words “A Teachers’ Journal.” That HIsPANIA 
has always been, of course, but it seemed wise to emphasize it, if only 
to differentiate our publication from the excellent research publications 
available to American Hispanists for the publication of scholarly articles. 
These include several that were not in existence when HISPANIA was 
founded, notably the Hispanic Review, Revista Hispdnica Moderna, and 
Revista Iberoamericana ; and the general research journals, which antedate 
Hispania, such as the Romanic Review, Modern Language Notes, and 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, which 
are of course open to worthwhile research and scholarly articles in the 
Hispanic field. It is true that Hispanic studies are not adequately repre- 
sented in the journals last named, and it is sometimes whispered that 
their editorial staffs are not friendly to the publication of such material. 
Personally, I put no stock in this charge. Dr. Percy W. Long, the editor 
of PMLA, told me recently that the reason relatively little material in 
our field is published in PMLA is because relatively little is submitted— 
and he included Modern French along with Hispanic research in that 
statement. The scrupulous care with which the interests of Germanic and 
Romance specialists are protected in the Modern Language Association 
of America, in spite of the tremendous preponderance of members from 
the field of English, lends credence to this analysis of the situation. 

I am afraid that we have to face the unpleasant fact that—even with all 
due allowances for wartime conditions—we are not producing the scholars 
or the scholarship that we ought to produce if we are to be worthy of 
the traditions of American Hispanism. Professor Irving Leonard’s “Sur- 
vey of Personnel and Activities in Latin American Aspects of the Humani- 
ties and the Social Sciences at Twenty Universities of the United States,”* 
although limited to the Latin American field and including other disci- 
plines, confirms this impression. There is “general lack of personnel in 
Latin American studies thoroughly equipped by mastery of the techniques 
of their disciplines, adequate foreign residence, and sufficient command 


* Published in Notes on Latin American Studies, No. 1, April, 1943, pp. 7-46. 
(Available from the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies, Wendell C. Bennett, 
Secretary, 55 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. Price, $1.00.) 
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of languages”; “with notable exceptions, Latin American studies do not 
seem to have attracted scholars of first-rate ability and equipment” ; “in 
general, where distinguished scholars are retired by death, illness, or age, 
there are seldom men of comparable stature within the department or 
university to replace them,” and so on. Hispanic languages and literatures 
undoubtedly are better off than most of the fields Dr. Leonard surveyed. 
That responsibility lies with university administrations quite as much as 
with specialists in the field—or more so—is brought out in the survey. 
Already the effects of Professor Leonard’s frank and courageous survey 
are beginning to be felt. Let us hope that with the return of normal 
conditions the standards we would all like to see will be established. 

This may seem like a digression. It is an intentional one, intended to 
suggest two points: (1) there are numerous outlets for research publica- 
tion (we have by no means named all the publications open to Hispanic 
scholars) ; (2) Hispanic scholarship is not as productive, quantitatively or 
qualitatively, as it ought to be. Now for Hispania and its place in the 
scheme of things. In view of the large opportunities described above, and 
the fact that our membership is so largely composed of secondary-school 
teachers and college and university teachers whose interest is primarily 
in doing the good job as language teachers upon which advanced scholar- 
ship ultimately must depend, it seems obvious that Hispania should not 
attempt to be a research journal. Not that an occasional research or— 
especially—literary article should not be published, particularly if it hap- 
pens to throw light on some teaching problem, or bring inspiration to the 
teaching of Spanish or Portuguese. But our primary aim ought to be, 
and as far as the present editorial régime is concerned will continue to be, 
the improvement of Spanish and Portuguese teaching—classroom teach- 
ing, secondary-school and elementary-school teaching, teaching on all 
levels. The development of departments serving, in practical ways, the 
classroom teacher, is a fundamental element in that policy, as a glance 
at recent issues will demonstrate. A recent letter (from one of our best 
research scholars, too) after some complimentary remarks about “reading 
each issue with zest from cover to cover,” comments particularly on these 
departments, and wonders how our staff can “cull out and put so much 
good stuff together.” This seems to indicate that our policy has not 
offended established research scholars. At all events, we are unwilling to 
devote space to second-rate “research”—some of which bears evidence of 
having gone the rounds of other publications—or to dull statistical studies — 
of minor points of usage largely of historical interest, when we might 
better employ that space in helping some struggling Spanish teacher in a 
small high school to do a better job. If this be treason, we shall have to 
take the consequences, Our present policy is to refer the writers of 
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nearly all the research articles that come to us to the purely research 
journals. We shall continue to publish an occasional article of this type, 
if only for variety’s sake and to maintain a balanced diet, but HIsPANIA 
will more and more be “A Teachers’ Journal.” 


ONE “AIR-AGE EDUCATION” OUTFIT WAKES UP 


We have long observed with increasing irritation the general tendency 
of “Air-Age Education” advocates to indulge in considerable palaver about 
a “contracting world,” “closer international relations,” and the like, and 
at the same time religiously abstain from any reference to the importance 
of knowledge of foreign languages in this new “Air Age.” For some 
apostles of “Air-Age Education,” at least, apparently all this wonderful 
progress is to be made in a human vacuum, in which speakers of languages 
other than English will have no part; or through sign-language—unless we 
mean to try to take a leaf out of the Nazis’ book and attempt to cram 
our language down the throats of the other linguistic stocks of the world. 
It is refreshing, after reading speeches or articles on this topic which 
slide over or ignore the need for foreign languages in the bright new 
air-age world, to receive from Dr. Nicholas N. Engelhardt, Jr., Director 
of Air-Age Education Research, which is sponsored by American Airlines 
(100 East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N.Y.), a letter in Spanish, 
accompanying a calendar in Spanish published by American Airlines, and 
suggesting the possibility of supplying articles in Spanish on aviation for 
the use of Spanish classes. Most encouraging of all is this paragraph 
from the letter: 


El desarrollo de la transportacién aérea global esté demostrando enfatica- 
mente mds y mas la necesidad de entender las gentes de otras y todas partes del 
mundo. Algunos de nosotros que estamos en relacién intima con los problemas 
de educacién en esta época de predominio aéreo, creemos que actualmente, y 
en los afios después de la guerra, mucha mas importancia debe darseles a 
idiomas y relaciones culturales, si es que nuestra juventud ha de ser adecuada- 
mente educada para vivir en la Edad Aérea. 


We suggest that Dr. Engelhardt send this statement (after putting it 
into English, of course) to everyone who is announced as a speaker on 
the fascinating topic of “Education for the Air Age,” and to the editors 
of educational publications devoting attention to the subject. His intelligent 
attitude will thus have a chance, at least, of pervading the whole move- 
ment and removing from it the unfortunate impression that “Air-Age 
Education” too often means “Education for the Age of Sign-Language” 
or (what may be even worse from the standpoint of the feelings toward 
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us of the rest of world) “Education for an Age Dominated by the English- 
Speaking Nations.” 

Is it significant that Dr. Engelhardt’s program is sponsored by an 
airline, with a practical approach to the subject? If so, there is reason for 
gratification, as there is in the fact that for some months past departures 
and arrivals at the National Airport in Washington have been announced 
in Spanish as well as in English. 

And we hear that the American Legion, at its annual national conven- 
tion held in Omaha last September, adopted a resolution in favor of “the 


promotion of the study of Spanish in secondary schools.” No mental 
isolationism there, apparently. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS APPOINTED 


The Editor of HisPAnta has nominated and the Executive Council of 
the Association has appointed as Associate Editors of Hispania for the 
three-year term 1944-46, inclusive, Mrs. Eddie Ruth Hutton, Dr. 
William Berrien, and Mr. Michael S. Donlan. Mrs. Hutton is a newcomer 
to the staff of Hispania; Dr. Berrien and Mr. Donlan have been re- 
appointed. 

Mrs. Hutton is a graduate of the University of Arizona and has a 
Master’s degree from Teachers College, Columbia University. For the 
past fourteen years she has been a teacher of Spanish in the Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. She is especially interested in the 
Spanish-speaking students of the Southwest, and has contributed chapters 
on that subject to Americans All and Languages and Cultures in American 
Education. During the academic year 1939-40 she held a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship for study in Mexico and at Radcliffe College. 

Dr. Berrien, in addition to his other contributions, is the Portuguese 
specialist of the Hispanta staff. He held the directorship of the Summer 
School of Spanish and Portuguese at the University of Wyoming in the 
summer of 1941 and the Summer School of Portuguese at the University 
of Vermont in 1942, both programs being under the sponsorship of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. His present post is that of 
Assistant Director of the Division of the Humanities, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Dr. Berrien received his Bachelor’s degree from Stanford University 
and his Ph.D. from the University of California. He was Instructor in 
Spanish and Portuguese at the University of California from 1937 to 
1939, and Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, in 1939-40. He has lectured widely, both here and in Latin 
America, where he has many friends. As we go to press, announcement is 
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made that Dr. Berrien has been appointed Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Harvard University, effective July 1, 1944. 

Michael S. Donlan, who has been an Associate Editor of HISPANIA 
since 1919, began the study of Spanish under Professor J. D. M. Ford 
while an undergraduate at Harvard, where he won the historic Sales Prize 
in Spanish in 1905. He received the A.B. degree from Harvard in 1906 
and the degree of Ed.M. from the same institution in 1929. He has studied 
summers in Paris (Alliance Francaise) and at the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, Madrid. He has taught at Racine College, the Carl Schurz 
High School in Chicago, the DeWitt Clinton High School in New York, 
and the Boston Public Schools, first at the High School of Commerce 
(1912-25) and since 1925 as head of the department at the Dorchester 
High School for Boys. He also teaches German in the Extension Depart- 
ment, Boston Teachers College. In 1939-40 he served as President of the 
New England Modern Language Association. Mr. Donlan has not only 
been a faithful and unselfish worker in everything that concerns the 
teaching of modern foreign languages, but he has many outside interests, 
among them the post of ’cellist in the Boston Civic Symphony Orchestra. 

The Editor feels that he is especially blessed in having the cooperation 
of a fine staff of Associate Editors, of whom those just appointed are truly 
representative. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 








A “CERTIFICATE OF APPROVAL” 


Your editorial on “What is a Specialist in Spanish?” (Hispania for 
October, 1943) is of great interest to me, not specifically because of what you 
imply in that title, but because of a not unrelated matter. . . . With the greatly 
increased demand for Spanish in the nation’s schools, and with the enormous 
influx into the Spanish field of the “anybodies,” most of whom are improperly 
qualified and trained, it seems to me that the A.A.T.S. is at once offered an 
obligation and a serious problem. The obligation is to see to it that the 
preparation for the teaching of Spanish by future instructors should be of a 
sufficiently high quality as to make their teaching efforts fruitful and con- 
tributory to the placing of Spanish instruction on the soundest basis with 
respect to the cultural and material values which the language and the 
Spanish-speaking countries can offer to the American public. 

The problem is related to the obligation in that there seems to be a general 
idea that Spanish is undergoing a temporary “boom,” that there will be a 
return to “normalcy,” and that anybody at all can, after a summer’s prepara- 
tion, teach the language as well as those who are properly trained and equipped. 

I should like to see the A.A.T.S. envisage this whole matter in an enlightened, 
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and if you wish, a selfish manner. Let us set up some standards recognized by 
the Association as those which constitute in our opinion the minimum equip- 
ment for the teacher of Spanish. And let us give to the teacher who wants it 
a “Certificate of Approval” (another name will do as well). Within a few 
years’ time this certificate, or at least the approval of the A.A.T.S., would come 
to mean something, and would ultimately impose its value on boards of 
education and upon superintendents. The proposal I make has many angles 
and should be thoroughly worked out by a competent committee, but its 
opportunities and value will be, it seems to me, enticing, not only to those who 
are already competent among us, but to future members of the profession. Little 
imagination is required to see them. 

Personally, I should avoid the term, and connotations of the term, “Specialist 
in Spanish,” because of its limitations and technical implications. We might, 
however, come to set up standards for such, but I believe that our first duty 
is a much broader one, the insistance on competent teachers for Spanish, and 
through this we shall make not only a great contribution to better under- 
standing between nations, but we shall also do great and lasting good to the 
A.A.T.S. I should be greatly pleased to see the Association take some steps to 
strengthen itself and the profession generally through the adoption of a 
progressive program which might result in the application of something like 
that which I have outlined. And, maybe, others will have opinions to express. 

Pau. P. Rocers 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


ON SPANISH AI, EI AND OU 


I think it strange, and in my own case inexcusable, that no objection has so 
far been registered to certain statements that have crept into at least five 
recently-printed Spanish-grammar texts. I am thinking of assertions that 
ai is pronounced as J, or as in “high,” ei as in “pay” or “eight,” and ow as in 
“owe” or “though.” 

To “take stock” in such descriptions of the sounds of these diphthongs in 
Spanish, one must be familiar only with a certain part, or certain parts, of 
the United States. I am not certain just where in this country the vowel- 
sound in “high,” “pine,” “fly,” “die,” is identical with that in “nice,” “rice,” 
“height,” “flight,” “bite.” I can only say that in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, such identity does 
not obtain. At least in these states, as concerns the words just listed, it is only 
in the second group that we find ah plus the glide. 

I do not personally, a typical Middle-Atlantic Southerner, use any glide- 
sound in “eight” or “owe,” and am not conscious that I have heard such 
usage anywhere in my sojourning or travels. Glide-sounds may slip in in these 
cases when enunciation is slow and slovenly, and I believe that they may be, 
without condemnation, in good Midwestern style, but they are certainly not 
representative of the country as a whole. 

The pronunciation-impositions inveighed against here detract heavily from 
a Spanish grammar’s serviceability. Students are prone to accept everything 
printed as gospel truth, and so can be led by false illustrations of foreign 
pronunciation into irremediably defective habits. It behooves all who have 
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the courage and strength to write grammars to look around in the wide 
world, and to scan themselves most carefully in order to discover whether or 
not their own particular laryngeal characteristics are norms for their country- 
men. 
A. M. WirHers 
Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 


{Eprror1aL Nore. Professor Withers illustrates the difficulty—not to say 
the futility—of trying to indicate the pronunciation of foreign-language sounds 
through English approximations. We recently had a letter from a Midwesterner 
in criticism of the common statement that “Spanish a is like the a in ‘father.’ ” 
For him, he said, the a in “father” was identical with the o in “hot,” or nearly 
so. H. G. Doyte.] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ... 
Conducted by 


E. H. HesPe.t and Ropert H, WiL.iaMs* 








To tHe EpiTors: 


I should like to inquire whether you know of any classroom text edition or 
any edition published in Mexico, Chile, or elsewhere in Latin America of 
Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas’s Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino other 
than the one included in Brett’s Nineteenth Century Plays. Is there any 
anthology containing four or five plays of the nineteenth century that would 
be suitable for use as a classroom text? 

There is one other small matter about which I should like to have some 
information. In Pittaro and Green, Primer curso de espafiol, page 3, there is a 
footnote stating: “Until recently ‘rr’ was considered a separate symbol.” 
Having always taught that “rr,” “ll,” and “ch” are considered individual symbols 
and not two consonants written side by side, I am wondering if there is a 
late ruling on the matter. G. CS. 


Two textbook editions of Don Alvaro have been published in the United 
States, one by Longmans, Green and Company, the other by the Benjamin H. 
Sanborn Company. Both appeared in 1928. So far as I know there is no 
available anthology of four or five plays of the nineteenth century. 

The erre, “rr,” though not listed as a separate letter of the alphabet by 
the Gramédtica espaiiola de la Real Academia (edition of 1924), is still con- 
sidered as the symbol of an individual sound. It never divides between 
syllables. I know of no recent change in its status. E. H. H. 


To tHe Eprrors: 
My husband, who is now serving in the United States Army, has in no way 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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lost interest in the study of Spanish and Hispanic literature since he entered 
the service. Could you recommend some periodical, or periodicals, which cover 
the new developments in Hispanic literature, art, etc. which would help him 
keep up this interest? Will you please also tell me where I can order these 
periodicals ? Mrs. W. B. 


Bronx, New York 


I believe that one or more of the following periodicals will fill your hus- 
band’s needs: 


1. Nosotros. This is perhaps the best known and the longest-lived literary 
monthly of Spanish America. It has good articles and reviews and, although 
its primary interest is in the literature of Argentina, it covers all important 
works published in Spanish. Price, $4.00 per year. It can be ordered through 
Franz Feger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York; G. E. Stechert and Company, 31 
East Tenth Street, New York; or directly from Nosotros, Avenida de Mayo 
1370, Buenos Aires. 


2. Letras de México. A less ambitious and scholarly, but interesting and lively 
monthly account of current Hispanic literature. (Approximately twelve 
newspaper-size pages each issue.) Price, $1.25 per year. It can be ordered 
through Feger or Stechert or directly from Letras de México, Palma 10, 
Despacho 52, México, D. F., México. 

3. Revista de las Indias. The most important literary journal published in 
Colombia. Price, $2.50. It can be ordered through Feger or Stechert or directly 
from Revista de las Indias, Apartado 486, Bogota, Colombia. 

4. Bulletin of the Pan American Union. There are two editions of this monthly, 
one in Spanish and one in English. The material in them is not identical. The 
English edition covers a broader field than the Spanish one. Price, $1.50 for 
the English edition; $1.00 for the Spanish edition. Order from the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 

I think a good combination would be the English edition of the Pan American 
Bulletin and one of the other journals. All publications originating in Spanish 
America are from a week to three months late because of delays in censorship 
and transportation, but they eventually arrive at their destination. E. H. H. 


(Eprror1aL Nore: Professor F. Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, is acting (for the benefit of Sigma Delta Pi) as a subscription agent 
for Latin American periodicals. ] 


To THE Eprtors: 

As chairman of the entertainment committee of the Pan American Club 
of our high school, I should like to obtain information as to where to take a 
group of high-school pupils in New York City. The primary purpose of our 
tour will be to learn more about the Latin American republics in order to 
become better neighbors. E. B. 


Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


Mr. Joshua Hochstein of the Inter-American Demonstration Center of 
the United States Office of Education at Evander Childs High School, 800 
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Gun Hill Road, The Bronx, New York, suggests that your club visit the 
following places on your tour of New York: 


1. The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue. 


2. The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West Fifty-Third Street. 
3. The Good Neighbor Center, 310 Riverside Drive; A. Ramén Ruiz, Director. 


4. Any one or more of the Latin American consulates general in New York. 
(They are listed in the Manhattan telephone book.) 


5. The Lincoln School, 425 West 123rd Street; Mr. Gordon Mirick, Principal. 
Mr. Hochstein writes: “This school has some very valuable exhibits of a very 
unusual Latin American project carried out with the aid of the Coordinator’s 
office.” He adds: “In each case, please suggest to the Faculty Adviser to 
arrange for an appointment and for a guide for the tour. I am sure the 
organizations listed will be glad to cooperate.” 

In addition to these suggestions of Mr, Hochstein’s I would mention as 
possibilities: (1) a visit to the Hispanic Museum, 156th Street and Broadway; 
(2) a visit to a Spanish store—possibly Casa Moneo, 213 West Fourteenth 
Street; (3) a visit to the Belmont theater to see a Spanish film; (4) lunch at 
a Spanish restaurant. E. H. H. 


To tHe EpirTors: 


At the last meeting of our Spanish Club we decided that we should like to 
have club pins. Can you tell us where we can get them? R. O. 


Glen Head, 
Long Island, New York 


A very few of the pins for Spanish Clubs sponsored by the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish are still available at twenty-five cents © 
apiece and may be ordered from Mr. Benedict Heyman, Franklin K. Lane 
High School, Jamaica Avenue and Dexter Court, Brooklyn, New York. When 
the supply is exhausted no more pins will be obtainable until after the war. 


To THE EpiTors: 


I am seeking a position as a high-school teacher in an American school 
in some Central American or South American republic or in Mexico. Or I 
could teach English in a native school. Where could I secure a list of schools 
to which I may apply? I have already written to the American school 
foundation in Mexico City, but so far that school is the only one I know about. 

M. L. L. 
San Diego, California 


I suggest that you write to Miss Muriel Leach, Assistant Education Program 
Officer, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington 25, D.C. Also the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City, might be able to give 
you some useful information.* R. H. W. 


*See also “Notes and News,” this issue, for an announcement from the Depart- 
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To THE EpirTors: 


Today a person who is preparing a speech asked me this question “Where 
can I find good translations of modern poetry and plays of Mexico and other 
countries of Latin America?” I am sending the question to you. L. V. H. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


The Modern Language Journal for December, 1943 contains a very good 
bibliography of translations from Spanish American literature. Listed below 
are some of the titles found in the poetry section: 

Blackwell, A. S., Some Spanish American Poets, University of Pennsylvania 

Press, $1.50. 

Craig, G., The Modernist Trend in Spanish American Poetry, University of 

California Press, $4.00. 

Fitts, D., Anthology of Contemporary Latin American Poetry, Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, New Directions, $3.50. 
Three Spanish American Poets. (Pellicer, Neruda, Andrade), Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, Swallow and Critchlow, fifty cents. 

Goldberg, I., Mexican Poetry: An Anthology, Girard, Kansas, Haldeman Julius 

Company. 

Underwood, E. W., Anthology of Mexican Poets from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day, Portland, Maine, The Mosher Press. 
Lee, Muna, “Some Contemporary Latin American Poetry in English Version,” 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July, 1925. 

“Spanish American Poetry,” Poetry Magazine, 1925. 
Literature of Latin America, Pan American Union. 

Since Latin American literature is not especially rich in the field of the 
drama it is only natural that there should be few translations of this genre. 
There is, however, one volume containing three dramas (Three Plays of the 
Argentine, edited by E. H. Bierstadt, New York, Duffield, 1920) which are 
interesting and representative of the Argentine theater. R. H. W. 

E. H. H. 





To tHE EpirTors: 


On page 457 of the December, 1943 Hispanta Martinez Sierra’s The 
Romantic Young Lady is listed as suitable for high-school production. Can 
you help me locate this translation? I should like to have the Senior Play 
Committee consider it. N. B. T. 


Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


The Romantic Young Lady is to be found in the second volume of Plays 
of Gregorio Martinez Sierra. The title-play of the volume is The Kingdom 
of God. It is still in print and may be obtained directly from the publishers, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, $2.00, 

E. H. H. 


To tHe EpiTors: 


You would greatly oblige me if you could give me the information requested 
below : 





ment of State, and the announcement in the December, 1943, issue of the new 
Association of North American Schools in Latin America. [Eprtor.] 
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(1) Can you give me the address of a school giving courses by correspondence 
in’ Spanish, Portuguese, and other modern languages? 

(2) Is there any review somewhat similar to the incomparable Hispania 
dealing with Slavonic, African, and Asiatic languages? 

(3) Is there any review published in the United States written from the 
point of view of the interpreter and translator? A. G. Busszau 


Montreal, Canada 


(1) The International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, give 
correspondence courses in the modern languages. 


(2) There is no review published which is devoted to the Slavonic?, Asiatic, 
or African languages or their teaching. Since interest in these languages has 
until very recently been limited to a few specialists, such a review would have 
found no public. If the interest in these languages persists after the war it 
is possible that such a review might be started. 


(3) There is no review published in the United States written from the point 
of view of the translator. A miniature journal (24 pages, 3” by 5”, each issue) 
has been appearing in Cuba since July 16, 1943. It is called El foro del 
traductor (The Translator’s Forum), Revista filolégica quincenal dedicada al 
estudio del espaiiol y del inglés y a los problemas de sus traductores. The 
editor is J. de D. Tejada, Céspedes No. 5, Santa Maria del Rosario, Habana. 
The price is 75 cents a year. The first six numbers take up the problems of 
translating such technical terms as “basada,” “carretilla,” “seaworthiness,” 
“goodwill,” etc. E. H. H. 


To tHe EpirTors: 


Can you advise me in regard to the bulletin Entre Nosotros? By whom is it 
published? I was under the impression that Entre Nosotros as well as the 
French bulletin Entre Nous were published by the National Education Associa- 
tion, but our school librarians have not been able to secure Entre Nosotros, 
in which I am especially interested. (Mrs.) SypNey Scout S6RENSEN 


Edinburg, Texas 


The publication you have in mind is probably Among Us (also called Entre 
Nosotros) and it is published by the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. I have asked the N.E.A. to put 
you on the list to receive Among Us without charge. Other interested teachers 
may receive the bulletin gratis by writing directly to the N.E.A. 

The bulletin of the National Hispanic Society, Sigma Delta Pi, is also called 
Entre Nosotros. It is sent to all members of the Society. (For information, 
address Professor Harry J. Russell, Secretary, Sigma Delta Pi, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio.) H. G. D. 


*But the American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and East European 
Languages, founded in 1942, publishes a News Bulletin. Address Professor A. P. 
Coleman, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. [Eprror.] 
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SPANISH FOR ADULTS IN LOUISIANA 


Wittram C, ZELLARS 
Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana 


Louisiana State University has recently organized through its Extension 
Division groups of classes in conversational Spanish for adults in several of 
the principal towns and cities of Louisiana. 

Leaders in various phases of cultural, commercial, and political life in the 
state not only foresee the need of a conversational knowledge of Spanish in 
our present and post-bellum relations with the other American republics, but 
they firmly believe that Louisiana will be one of the principal areas through 
which travel and commerce between our country and Latin America will pass. 
This opinion has been strengthened by the recent establishment of direct air- 
plane service between New Orleans and the countries below the Rio Grande. 
On the cultural side, Louisiana State University has long been one of the 
principal institutions in the United States where North American and Latin 
American students meet and study each other’s cultural heritages. 

While the rapidly-growing demand of Louisianians for a conversational 
knowledge of Spanish was largely responsible for the establishment of these 
courses, they were organized with several definite aims in view other than 
local needs. These were: (1) to prepare the men and women now in the armed 
forces for possible service in Latin America; (2) to equip these same men and 
women to fit into some place of our post-war relations with the neighboring 
republics; and (3) to enable various students whose education has been inter- 
rupted by the war to study toward the completion of their college degrees 
while they are still in the armed forces. 

These courses have been organized through a plan of cooperation with sev- 
eral state and private colleges situated in several parts of Louisiana. The 
first semester’s work is designed to give the students a practical vocabulary 
covering various phases of everyday experiences. In the more advanced courses 
this basic vocabulary is gradually expanded and new topics of conversation 
are introduced. Points of grammar are explained as they arise, but a formal 
study of grammar is not undertaken until the second or third semesters. Both 
credit and non-credit students are admitted. Instruction groups are inade up 
of civilians, army officers, enlisted men and their wives, and war workers. 

These courses are proving so popular that a number of those who have taken 
the elementary course are now completing their second, third or fourth terms 
of instruction. These conversational courses really enable students to speak 
Spanish. A number of service men who are stationed in various parts of the 
world have written back stating that they have been able to use conversational 
Spanish most advantageously in many places. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAM FOR THE 
OTHER AMERICAS 


Muriet Leacu 


Division of Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


One of the most significant guarantees for enduring Pan American unity is 
the growing interest in the study of the languages of the Americas. Now for 
the first time the study of French as a second language is being supplanted in 
the United States by the study of Spanish and Portuguese, and in the other 
American republics, by the study of English. We in the United States are be- 
coming aware of the life and thought of our neighbors to the South through 
the medium of their great literary masterpieces, their current publications, 
and, best of all, through direct communication. Correspondingly, our neighbors 
are gaining an understanding of us through their increasing familiarity with 
our language and writings. No interpreter or translator can ever be so effec- 
tive as this direct contact made possible only by knowledge of another’s 
language. 

In the United States, few are the wide-awake communities which cannot 
boast of at least one group of adults who are voluntarily dedicating time and 
energy to the study of Spanish or Portuguese, whether for economic, political, 
cultural, or academic reasons. The motive for the study is immaterial. The 
important thing is that we are acquiring a medium through which we can 
learn to know our neighbors. In our colleges and universities there is a 
spontaneous swing from other foreign languages toward Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The study of Portuguese in the United States has increased 187 per 
cent in one year, while the study of Spanish in Texas, for example, has become 
a required subject in the curriculum of the elementary schools, where this 
year 250,000 elementary-school children are receiving instruction in Spanish. 
Such early training, oriented toward the other Americas as it is, and received 
during this important formative period of a child’s development, is likely 
to create a lasting interest in the Spanish language and things Latin American. 

The enthusiasm in the United States for the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese has its counterpart in the American republics in the widespread and 
growing interest there in the learning of English. In some countries the study 
of English is obligatory in the national schools; in others, where the foreign 
language to be studied is elective, there has been a tremendous shift from 
French to English. The demand among adults for instruction in English is 
overwhelming. Like us, the Latin Americans are motivated by various interests : 
the taxi-driver is looking toward future tourist trade; the dean of the School 
of Medicine wants to be able to read our medical journals; the student hopes 
to be eligible for one of the numerous Inter-American scholarships; the young 
clerk seeks an implement for economic advancement; the literati desire to 
read Poe and Whitman in the original; the government official has his eye 
on a post in the United States or a tour of this country; and the young 
sefiorita wants to be able to talk the language of Hollywood or to learn the 
words of our popular songs. Again the motive is immaterial. The thing that 
counts is the fact that these neighbors of ours, in learning our language, are 
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laying as firm a foundation for future understanding and cooperation as we 
are in learning their language. 

This situation focuses attention on the inadequacies of personnel, text- 
material, and supplementary reading in this field to meet the demand. The 
need for qualified teaching personnel with a knowledge of modern methods 
of teaching English as a foreign language is great. When President Lescot 
of Haiti, in October of 1942, made the study of English obligatory in all 
Haitian schools, he recognized the real problems to be confronted in putting 
the program into effect. By far the greatest difficulty would be to find enough 
instructors capable of teaching English. Consequently, President Lescot 
appealed to the United States Government to assist in the procurement of 
qualified North Americans who could aid in the initial stages of the program. 
Under the auspices of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the United States Office of Education, a supervisor and nine language- 
instructors, many of them Negroes, with a fluent knowledge of French and 
experience in foreign-language teaching-techniques, have been sent to Haiti 
and are at present stationed in various cities in that country giving classes in 
English and assisting the national teachers of English to perfect their knowl- 
edge of the language and their teaching-techniques. By next year, the difficulties 
confronting Haitian educators will be considerably diminished. 

In many cities of the other Americas, Cultural Institutes arising spontane- 
ously from mutual interest on the part of the United States residents and 
nationals of the country and from their reciprocal desire to know each other 
better, have been established. In almost every Cultural Institute, the teaching 
of English and Spanish—in the case of Brazil, Portuguese and of Haiti, 
French—has become one of the most important activities, clear recognition of 
the practical necessity for knowing each other’s language before any real 
understanding can be accomplished, Because of the proportionately smaller 
number of North Americans than nationals in the Cultural Institutes, it is the 
English classes which predominate. In practically every locality where English 
classes are offered, the number of registrants far exceeds the capacity of the 
classes: there are not enough available qualified teachers of English. Anyone 
may register in the classes. One group included among its members the janitor 
of the Law School and the dean of the School for Veterinary Medicine. 
Classes are being taught for Army, Navy, and Aviation officers, in cooperation 
with Ministries of War, and professional men who already have some knowl- 
edge of English are perfecting their knowledge in order that they may read 
and understand American books and periodicals in their particular fields. In 
most of the other American countries, radio courses in English, which have 
proved exceedingly popular and effective, have been sponsored by Cultural 
Institutes or other bi-national organizations. 

To some of the Institutes, where the need has been greatest and the situation 
has warranted, the United States Government has supplied North American 
language-instructors, not only to teach English classes themselves, but more 
often to supervise the English-teaching program sponsored by the Institutes, 
which sometimes employ as many as fifty teachers. In many instances, the 
North American instructor has opportunity to work directly with the Ministry 
of Education, giving courses to the national teachers of English ind aiding 
them in their English-teaching methods. For example, the instructor sent to 
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Brazil to supervise the classes at the Cultural Institute in Sado Paulo, during 
the recent summer-vacation period, held a six weeks’ specialized course for 
Brazilian teachers of English in high schools and teachers’ colleges. Fifty- 
four teachers completed the course, the closing ceremonies of which were 
conducted by the State Director of Education and attended by the Director 
General of the National Department of Education, who made a special trip 
from Rio de Janeiro for the purpose. 

Likewise, requests are being received from educators in the other American 
republics for North American language-instructors to assist in their general 
English-teaching program or to give courses at their universities and normal 
schools. A North American supplied by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has for the past year been working with the Minister of 
Education of the Dominican Republic as supervisor of English instruction in 
the Dominican Republic. Included among his activities have been the develop- 
ment of a graded curriculum for the English-language teaching program; the 
organization of English-conversation groups to give fluency to the national 
instructors; and the establishment of an evening course of demonstration 
classes in which the instructors can observe and practice the modern tech- 
niques of teaching English as a foreign language. An instructor supplied by 
the United States Government to the Universidad Nacional of Bogota, Colom- 
bia, has for the past year been teaching classes not only to students in the vari- 
ous schools of the University, but also to a group of twenty-five army officers. 
In addition, he has organized and conducted radio courses in English which 
have been broadcast in the leading cities in Colombia with extraordinary 
success. A further activity has been the making of a survey of the English- 
teaching methods and materials used in the schools of Cali and Barranquilla, 
with the assistance of the National Inspector of Schools. Recently, a North 
American teacher of English has been sent by the United States Government to 
Costa Rica to teach at the University of Costa Rica and to work in cooperation 
with the Minister of Education in developing the English Department of the 
Institute of Living Languages. 

The Minister of Education in Brazil, who is contemplating the introduction 
of an obligatory English-teaching program in the national schools in Brazil, 
has indicated his desire, should the obligatory program be put into effect, for 
assistance in supplying thirty to fifty well-trained North American instructors 
who know Portuguese to teach English in the Brazilian secondary-school 
system. 

From all indications, the program in the other Americas for lessening the 
language barriers between us and our neighbors is a growing one. The oppor- 
tunity to extend the knowledge of English in other countries and thus to fur- 
nish a basis for enduring Inter-American goodwill is too broad to be over- 
looked. Responsibility for the success of the program depends largely on the 
persons selected for these important posts. Although high professional qualifica- 
tions are essential, a candidate must also have certain personal qualities which 
will make him a desirable representative of the United States at all times. 
The importance of a fluent knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese can hardly 
be overemphasized, since that knowledge is essential not only for his teaching- 
techniques but also for his close cooperation and association with nationals 
who speak little or no English. Among his personal traits it is important that 
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he have a deep sense of responsibility, a flexibility which will enable him to 
adapt himself to new situations, a tactful and diplomatic approach in his deal- 
ings with people, stamina to stand up under the rigors of a long school-day, and a 
genuine interest in teaching English and in making a contribution to the 
country to which he is sent as well as in receiving a contribution to his own 
cultural development. 

Professionally, it is desirable that a candidate have an advanced academic 
degree in order that his leadership in the field may be acceptable in academic 
circles and to the highly-trained adults whom he may be teaching. Successful 
language-teaching experience in the United Statés is important as a proving 
ground for the candidate’s ability to master the far more complicated problems 
encountered in teaching English in a foreign country. Since techniques of teach- 
ing English as a foreign language are basically distinct from those employed 
in giving English instruction to English-speaking persons, a technical knowl- 
edge of American English grammar, especially in its relationship to the pat- 
terns, syntax, and sounds of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, is essential. 

No candidate should be considered prepared for appointment unless he has a 
basic knowledge and understanding of the culture, institutions, Government 
services, and mores of the United States, in order that he may sympathetically 
make his country known, in its varied aspects, to Latin Americans. Equally im- 
portant is a knowledge and understanding of the historical and social back- 
ground of Latin American countries, which will facilitate his adjustment to 
the psychology and customs of the people with whom he is to associate and 
permit him to make greater contributions in his chosen field. 

Few persons are, without special training, fully qualified for this new work 
in the other American countries, During the past two summers, for the pur- 
pose of providing special training for interested candidates who already could 
meet some of the requirements, an intensive eight-week English Language 
Institute was held at the University of Michigan, which has for many years 
been active not only in the promotion of Inter-American cooperation and 
understanding but also in the development of techniques and material for the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. Courses at the English Language 
Institute gave particular emphasis to an analytical study of the English lan- 
guage, including a description of present-day American-English stress and 
intonation patterns, syntax, and sounds; the particular problems involved in 
teaching English to individuals of a Spanish or Portuguese linguistic back- 
ground, which included some practice in teaching English; and an understand- 
ing of important aspects of North American culture, institutions, and mores. 

This year, additional opportunity for training is being offered at a field 
laboratory established in connection with the Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico City, for those who have attended the English Language Institutes 
at the University of Michigan or who already have fairly adequate knowledge 
of the subject-matter offered at those sessions. The work at the English Lan- 
guage Institute in Mexico City entails for the most part intensive practical 
study of Spanish; a study of the most important aspects of Latin American 
history, culture, and mores; and a study of teaching-methods and materials 
through experience in actual teaching under field conditions. 

The underlying purpose of the United States Government-sponsored English 
Language Teaching Program for the Other American Republics is to stimulate 
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among the Latin Americans an interest in learning English and to provide 
effective opportunities for studying the language. Although the aim is gradu- 
ally to make the program self-sustaining by giving assistance to national 
teachers wherever possible, there will probably always be a demand for North 
American instructors highly-trained for work in the English-teaching field 
in Latin America. There is real opportunity to enter an important and chal- 
lenging field for those language teachers who have a basic interest in the 
Inter-American program and a genuine desire to help diminish the language 
barriers among the Americas. 


A SPANISH CLUB EXPERIMENT WITH FIFTH-GRADE BOYS 


KATHARINE C, WILDER AND WALTER T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


Can fifth-grade boys begin the study of Spanish and like it? We think we 
know of five who did that very thing in a Spanish club which met in the fore- 
noons of a six-week summer session at the San Diego State College Elementary 
School. The boys selected for the experiment were superior children with good 
leadership potentialities and of satisfactory behavior. The instructor was Miss 
Katharine C. Wilder, a senior student in the college doing practice teaching 
in the elementary school. The work was under the general supervision of Dr. 
Richard Madden, Principal of the Elementary School. 

Underlying the experiment were two basic aims: first, to discover the nature 
and extent of a vocabulary that might be learned by the boys through class- 
room conversation and activities devoid of formal grammar; and second, to 
maintain and extend interest in learning the language. The selection of words 
to be taught was based somewhat on the Tentative Course of Study for the 
Teaching of Spanish issued by the State of Texas! and on a Spanish primer? 
but to a great extent on need and interest as they grew out of the learning 
activities of the club members. In addition to vocabulary as such, the course 
included a certain amount of grammar. However, such work was not presented 
in a “formal” manner, nor was grammatical terminology employed. Never- 
theless, the class was able to use es and estd correctly and to observe agreement 
among nouns, adjectives, and verbs in the third person. “Spanish American” 
pronunciation was chosen because of the class’s proximity to Mexico, and 
conversational Spanish was stressed. Some emphasis was placed on the 
recognition of the written symbol, but no importance was attached to the boys’ 
being able to reproduce it, given the oral equivalent in Spanish or in English. 

How to present the material in the experiment was as great a problem as 
what to present. Many of the activites for learning vocabulary were found in 
the Texas course of study, mentioned above. It was the instructor’s desire, 
especially in the first lessons, to teach words directly through the use of con- 


*L. A. Woods, Tentative Course of Study for the Teaching of Spanish in Grades 
3 to 8 Inclusive. Prepared under the direction of E. C. Dodds, Director of Curricu- 
lum. Bulletin of the State Department of Education, No. 426. Austin, Texas: Feb. 
1, 1943. 

*Elida Wells, Diciendo y Haciendo: Libro primero. Dallas, Texas: Banks, Up- 
shaw and Company, 1941. 
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crete objects in conjunction with the spoken Spanish words, For this reason 
much of the vocabulary taught during the first week consisted of words repre- 
senting classroom objects. After about six nouns had been presented in this 
manner, opportunity was afforded for greater mastery of the beginning 
vocabulary by means of an activity which might be called gTiene Vd.?* While 
the other children cover their eyes, the one who is “It” chooses an object which 
he holds behind him. As the pupils guess, “zTiene Vd. el reloj?”, he answers 
either “No tengo el reloj” or “Si, tengo el reloj.” The child guessing the ob- 
ject becomes the next “It.” 

Some of the other learning games found to be helpful were these: 

1. Each child was given his Spanish name and was called by it alone during 
club time. 

2. No esté aqui. One object of a set is removed while on child is absent 
from the room. On his return he must discover which object is missing and 
then say, “El libro no est4 aqui,” for example. If his answer is correct, it is 
his turn to take away an object. 

3. gQuiere Vd.?* This game is played in practically the same way as {Tiene 
Vd.?, with the exception that the verb querer replaces tener. 

4. gQué es? The teacher points quickly to different objects. The pupils 
respond, “Es ——,” seeing how rapidly the game may be kept moving. 

5. Picture cards. Flashcards are used containing pictures of the words 
represented. If the pupil gives the Spanish word correctly, he is entitled to 
the card. At the end of the game the pupil with the greatest number of cards 
is winner and may be “Teacher” for the following game. Verb cards with the 
Spanish on one side and the English on the other may also be used. 

6. A variation of “Spelling Baseball.” The pupils advance when they give 
the correct Spanish word or sentence, Errors count as “outs.” 

7. A variation of “Bird, Beast, or Fish.” “It” calls the Spanish name of one 
of the seasons, at the same time pointing to a member of the class. The one 
pointed to must answer with the Spanish name of a month in that season before 
the one who is “It” counts to ten in Spanish. 

8. gDénde esté? One child leaves the room, while some familiar object is 
hidden. When the child returns, he guesses in Spanish where the object is. If 
he is successful within a given number of attempts, he may hide the object 
for the next player. 

9. Food-cards are set up in the chalk-tray. “It” asks another child, “Paseme 
Vd. , por favor.” Anyone not selecting the correct card becomes “It.” 
This game may be used to furnish practice with gracias and de nada also. 

10. Keeping score with sentences. A point is scored for each sentence 
spoken correctly in Spanish. If one pupil makes an error, the sentence is given 
to the next child. The student (or team) with the highest score wins. 

11. Games for learning numerals. 

(a) gCudntos son? The teacher, or a child, asks, “zCudntos son ocho y diez?” 
for example. The pupils respond in complete sentences as rapidly as possible. 

(b) A series of examples is written on the blackboard with the directions 
either to add, subtract, multiply, or divide. The children may take turns using 
a pointer and giving the correct answers in Spanish as quickly as possible. 


*See Tentative Course of Study, 13. * Loc. cit. 
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(c) The teacher writes several rows of numbers on the blackboard. Teams 
are chosen, Two pupils, one from each team, come to the board to race. The 
teacher calls out in Spanish a number appearing before the pupils. The pupil 
who points to the correct number first wins a point for his team. Each pupil 
on both teams has an equal number of turns. 

At the beginning of the third week, the instructor decided to supplement 
conversational Spanish with the primer referred to above. However, it did not 
seem well suited to the needs of the class and its use was discontinued for 
this reason and because of certain inaccuracies in the text. The class needed 
a book which would move into new grammar more slowly, providing repetition 
of beginning grammatical concepts in many, varied vocabulary-settings. Con- 
fusion seemed to result from the primer in the frequently-used polite impera- 
tive, a form that because of the alternation of e and a endings with the third- 
person singular of the present indicative tense led to poor learning of both 
verb-forms. For these boys, whether the verb ended in e or a was something 
which simply had to be memorized. It seemed to the instructor that not until 
the third-person verb-forms have been well established should the polite im- 
perative be introduced, She hoped that teaching the third-person plural verb 
form would give the pupils more of the needed practice with the same e’s and 
a’s. From that point, if time had permitted, the class would have moved on to 
the polite imperative. Verb flashcards used in the manner of the game already 
suggested, provided a means of drill that was not distasteful to the students 
participating in the experiment. As might be expected, abstract words, inter- 
rogatives especially, proved more difficult to teach than those for which the 
actual object or its picture was present. 

During the fifth week, after the vocabulary had increased to over one hundred 
fifty words, the class began a limited amount of work with phonetic generaliza- 
tion. The sounds of a, i, 0, u, j, and r were studied by discovering them in 
familiar words and then applying the generalizations to new, unfamiliar words. 
Although choric verse was not attempted in the experiment, it seems worth 
trying, especially for the sounds of r and rr. 

It may be of interest to know how such things as the use of ser and estar 
and the agreement of nouns, adjectives, and verbs were taught. The boys had 
played both Qué es? and gDénde estd? for several days, when one of them 
said, “:Dénde es la silla?” It became necessary to explain that Spanish has 
two words for is. Since the pupils were already familiar with the two games, 
it was not difficult for them to understand that estd is used to tell location, 
no matter whether the sentence is a question or a statement of fact. No 
further usage of estar was presented in the six weeks. For lack of knowing a 
better way to present such new material as third-person plural verbs, the in- 
structor used two columns of verbs on the blackboard, One contained the 
already familiar third-person singular forms; the other contained the plural 
of the same verbs. After the pupils realized that Spanish, just like English, 
had a different word to indicate that more than one person was doing some- 
thing, they were ready to make the generalization from the two columns on 
the board. 

The pupils’ first real awareness of agreement came through the primer, 
when it was discovered that “el caballo es alazin” but “la vaca es alazana.” 
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The boys were asked to name objects that they knew, while the instructor 
listed them on the board. Next the class used each word in a sentence which 
described the object. Before long one of the boys had discovered that the key 
to the situation was in el and la. After a few days’ practice with the agreement 
of predicate adjectives and the subject, the class took up agreement between 
the noun and adjective when the adjective immediately follows the noun. 
This was followed by a study of the verb. To a child unaware of the gram- 
matical classification of persons, the fact that tiene, for example, may mean 
“he, she, or it has” and “you have” seemed a great economy in learning, rather 
than something over which to become confused. The verb flashcards were 
used and the boys asked to give all the meanings they knew for each card. A 
similar procedure was worked out for the different translations of the present 
tense in English. 

Possibly because of the relatively short duration of summer school, it was 
not necessary to supply as much motivation for learning as we believed at 
first might be needed. However, the fact that the pupils learned more words 
during the second week than at any other time probably has a direct relation- 
ship to the fact that the students were looking forward to a trip to Tijuana, 
Mexico, as guests of Dr. Madden, the principal, The numbers of words learned 
by the class in the successive six weeks were as follows: 70, 76, 48, 13, 50, and 
18. The fact that reviews were given during the fourth and sixth weeks 
accounts for the apparent decrease in the rate of learning new words. Two 
examinations and a brief interest-questionnaire were given in the final week. 

A vocabulary-test, covering in chronological order all the words taught, 
showed that fifty-eight per cent of the errors were made on the words pre- 
sented during the last two weeks, in other words on those which had had the 
least opportunity to be used. Twenty-four errors in all were made by the entire 
group. Of the one hundred forms in the grammar test on four papers, there 
were seven errors. This examination was chiefly of the recognition type, since 
the pupils had not been required to learn to write the Spanish words. 

The interest-questionnaire, which was to be handed in unsigned, gave the 
following results, one pupil being absent: 
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1. Do you think you might like to have a Spanish club next summer? 
Yes 4 No 0 Maybe 0 


2. Do you think you might like to study still another language sometime? 
Yes 2 No 0 Maybe 2 


But the full results of the experiment are not indicated by the figures. The 
experience of the past summer has raised but not entirely answered such 
question as: “Of what permanent value, if any, is it to a child to begin Spanish 
at an early age?” “What should be the nature of the material retained?” and 
a host of other queries regarding the implications of teaching Spanish in the 
elementary grades. [Read at the November, 1943, meeting of the San Diego 
Chapter, American Association of Teachers of Spanish, by Katherine C. 
Wilder. ] 





“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF SPANISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Heven C, EARLey 
Lake Wales Junior High School, Lake Wales, Florida 





The surprising feature of Spanish instruction in the elementary grades is 
the ease with which it has been begun and is now being carried on in many 
schools. The whole picture can well be considered reassuring to administrators 
and teachers who would like to put Spanish into the lower grades but hesitate 
to introduce it because of the problems it seems to present. Lack of teacher- 
preparation and the curriculum-revision involved in bringing a foreign lan- 
guage into the early school years may have appeared to be almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, but in actual experience Spanish has been put into many ele- 
mentary schools without difficulty and is daily proving its practical value. 

An example of an almost casual introduction of Spanish into the lower grades 
is found in the elementary schools of Polk County, Florida. Becoming aware 
of the importance of the Spanish language in the Western Hemisphere, parents 
and educators decided in 1941 that if genuine understanding and friendliness 
with Latin America were to be established, the program should begin early 
in the school years with the study of Spanish, The objective of the instruction 
was expressed simply as understanding, appreciation, and good-fellowship 
with the nations of this hemisphere. As County Superintendent Brigham put 
it, “The major purpose of Spanish is to create an interest in South America. 
Learning the language is in the long run secondary to the social purpose.” 

After a few months of experimentation with the instruction of elementary 
pupils in Spanish at the Laboratory School of Florida Southern College and 
a try-out in the summer schools, Polk County educators decided that ele- 
mentary Spanish was possible and practical. When school opened in Septem- 
ber, 1941, it was simply announced that the language would be taught in the 
elementary schools. Instead of waiting years until the entire staff of teachers 
had been trained to give Spanish instruction or special teachers had been 
secured, every teacher, with or without training in the language, was called 
upon to do her best in carrying on the program. Preparation ranged from none 
at all to several years of college Spanish. At once inadequately-prepared teach- 
ers began to study Spanish and methods of instruction. Florida Southern gave 
special courses for their needs and sent out instructors to conduct classes 
in various towns. Cooperation prevailed, and the whole program went into 
effect without any ado. 

No expensive materials were necessary, since the elementary Spanish course 
was to be largely conversational and based on everyday activities. In the class- 
rooms the teachers have been making good use of such activities as telling 
time, greeting friends, playing games, setting a table, naming colors, and 
counting. The children enjoy learning the names of familiar objects, members 
of a family, the days and months, and the like. They like to dramatize ordinary 
daily events, such as a telephone call, or act out familiar stories. 

Songs have proved to be great favorites with the young students of Spanish. 
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They enjoy the Spanish folk-songs, the Spanish translations of our national 
songs, and Christmas carols. Two or three days after the first Spanish in- 
struction “Fray Felipe” could be heard not only in the classroom, but on the 
playgrounds and in the school busses. People at home were learning it. Now 
Spanish songs are an important part of assembly programs and programs for 
special occasions, such as Pan American Day. 

Art has ranked with music in usefulness and pleasure. Through the use of 
pictures to be colored and free-hand drawings the children have been learn- 
ing about the costumes, homes, and geography of the Latin American countries, 
and incidental informal blackboard-drawings by the teacher have made the 
Spanish vivid and interesting. The making of picture dictionaries has been 
a useful project. 

Among the collateral reading books for elementary pupils there are now 
many about Latin American children, and Latin American articles in the 
weekly school-papers are not overlooked. In such ways a wealth of general 
information about the lands where Spanish is spoken is being gained. 

Possibilities of correlation are abundant. The County Office of Public In- 
struction makes available to teachers such excellent material as that supplied 
by the Pan American Union and the United States Office of Education. These 
plays, pageants, articles, and booklets about Latin American industries, re- 
sources, customs, past and present leaders, art, and music are of great value 
in correlation. Skillful teachers are making Spanish part of various subjects 
throughout the day. They find special opportunities to link it with the social 
studies, art, and music. Knowledge of the Spanish language brings added 
significance to the study of early American exploration, the geography of the 
Americas, current events, and Inter-American relations, 

Methods vary greatly. Some teachers use only the conversational method, 
while others introduce printed material after a few weeks of study. There is 
variation, too, in the time of day, the length of recitation, and the amount 
of teacher-preparation and aptitude for Spanish instruction. Any evaluation 
of the program, however, shows that it is effective. Even from the first, 
teachers observed that learning the language gave the pupils pleasure and a 
sense of accomplishment, that they enjoyed history more, and were more 
interested in learning about the customs, clothing, food, and industries of the 
lands to the South, that they were more-courteous because they had learned 
about the good manners of Latin American children. By far the most impor- 
tant of all the outcomes has been the development of understanding of the 
cultures of the Latin American republics and friendliness toward the people 
of these lands. 

The great barrier of language is being broken down, and good-fellowship is 
being fostered. The boys and girls who are learning Spanish today will always 
have some common ground of friendly understanding with those who speak 
the language. Without expense and without delay the Spanish program has 
been put into effective operation. Whatever its limitations, Spanish in the 
elementary school is proving a valuable and practical addition to the curriculum 
and a courageous step forward in the effort to create an abiding bond between 
all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
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A SIMPLE SPANISH CARD-GAME 


ALBERTA WILSON SERVER 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


After reading the article “Bridge-Playing in Spanish,” in the October issue 
of Hispania, it seemed to me that teachers might like to have the rules for a 
simple Spanish card-game which would add interest to Spanish Club meetings. 
I learned to play Escoba, which resembles our game of Casino, when I was 
in the small, inland village of Tupambae, Uruguay. Escoba is played with the 
Spanish deck of forty cards (nines and eights omitted). Spanish cards of 
very beautiful design, with the face-card figures bedecked in Aztec costumes, 


may be secured from Mexico. The very simple rules for the game are as 
follows: 





PoINTs 
Cards (greatest number of cards) .............scceeeecereees one point 
Oros (greatest number of o70S) .......... ccc cecccvcescceees one point 
EE ns duhocvhed o4s) habs bcodne.tr snes Mane sbe'usthal one point 


Escoba (sweep of the board; removal of every card on board at any one 
play. This gives the game its name, “Broom”) .............. one point 
La setenta (possession of the seven of each of the four suits) ..one point 


COMBINING VALUE OF CARDS 


Rey counts as a ten 

Caballo counts as a nine 
Sota counts as an eight 
Other cards: face value 


METHOD oF PLay 


The game is best when played by four persons. Shuffle and cut cards; deal 
to right, one card to each player and one card to board until each player 
holds three cards, and there are four cards face up on the board. The remainder 
of the deck is set aside for another deal. Player to right of dealer begins play. 
The object is to take up from the board any combination of cards which will 
add up to fifteen (see table of combining values above). However, a card in 
the hand will take up a like card from the board, if the player so desires; for 
example, one may take up a seven from the board with a seven from one’s 
hand. If the player cannot take up any cards, he must lay one card on the 
board, and the second player may then try to take up as many cards as 
possible. Each player can make only one play at a time,-and each time one 
card from his hand must be used. After the cards in the hand are used up, new 
hands are dealt from the remainder of the deck previously set aside, and play 
continues as usual. Cards are dealt to the board only at the first round. When 
the deck is exhausted, the player who takes up the last trick is entitled to all 
cards remaining on the board at the very last. Each player now counts his 
points; the score is recorded; the player to the right of the dealer becomes 
the next dealer, and the deck is shuffled, cut, and dealt once more. It is possible 
to make only five points at each dealing of the deck (see table of points). 
The game is won by the player who first secures a score of thirty. 
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THE HISPANIC SOCIETY MEDAL 


E, Herman HEsPELT 
New York University, New York, New York 


At a meeting of the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish held on Saturday, March 2, 1940, in the Sorolla Room 
of the Hispanic Museum, Mr. Archer M. Huntington, President of the 
Hispanic Society of America and Honorary President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, presented the Chapter with an endowment 
to be used in awarding annually a medal to be known as “The Medal of the 
Hispanic Society of America for Graduate Scholarship in Spanish.” 

The award is made each year for the best Master’s dissertation submitted 
during the year immediately preceding, i.e., the school-year from September 
to the following June, at one of the college or universities within the metro- 
politan area. Each institution is asked to submit for the competition the best 
M.A. dissertation offered in its Spanish department during the year. The dis- 
sertations are then judged by a committee of members of the New York 
Chapter representing three different institutions. The basis on which the 
dissertations are judged is threefold: (1) the significance of their contribution 
to knowledge; (2) their scholarly workmanship; (3) their readability and 
style. 

The medal was designed by the artist Herbert Adams and executed by the 
Medallic Art Company of New York City. It represents on the obverse an 
equestrian figure of the Cid, after the large statue by Mrs. Anna Hyatt. 
Huntington which stands in front of the Hispanic Museum. On the reverse 
is the seal of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, flanked on 
the one side by the condor and on the other by the eagle, the symbols of the 
two Americas. 

In 1941 the medal was awarded to Mrs. Evelyn V. D. Ferris for her dis- 
sertation, Garcia Lorca: A Study of the Popular and Traditional Inspiration 
of His Poetry, submitted by Columbia University. The presentation of the 
medal was made by Professor Federico de Onis. In 1942 the medal was 
awarded to Mrs. Margarita Ucelay DaCal for her dissertation, Los espaiioles 
pintados por si mismos, submitted by Columbia University. Professor E. Her- 
man Hespelt presented the medal to Mrs. DaCal. The medal for 1943 was 
awarded to Mr. R. Anthony Castagnaro for his dissertation, Javier de Viana: 
Uruguayan Cuentista submitted by New York University. The medal was 
presented by Professor José Martel at the meeting of the New York Chapter 
held December 11, 1943. 


[Eprrorrat Note: The Editor regrets that it was not feasible to reproduce 
the picture of this inspiring medal that accompanied Professor Hespelt’s state- 
ment. Dr. Hespelt is chairman of the Medal Committee of the New York 
Chapter. ] 
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THE HUMANITIES IN THE AMERICAS 
Joun ERskKINe 


The culture of South America is older and more deeply rooted than ours. 
I believe that I here state plain truth, but it is not important that I think so; 
what matters is that South America thinks so. South America knows that 
our oldest college, Harvard, was established in 1636, and that the University 
of Cordova, though older than our oldest, is comparatively a youthful institu- 
tion of learning. The University of Mexico was created in 1553, the University 
of Lima in 1551. Central and South America, therefore, have three universities 
older than any of ours. Most of us know little about these institutions, but 
their graduates are extremely well informed about us. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the South American universities, 
since they carry on the tradition of Latin civilization, give more attention than 
we do to the Greek and Roman literatures, and teach more diligently those 
works which first articulated the humanities and the humanistic philosophy. 
It may be that only a small proportion of each generation has the privilege 
of being exposed to this sound education, and of this small proportion there 
may be some who do not make the best use of their opportunities. This may be 
true of them, since it is true of us. 

Do we assume that all the worth-while writing on this continent is done 
above the northern boundary of Mexico? In Argentina, in Uruguay, in Brazil, 
in Chile, in Colombia, in Mexico, there are a host of writers who have among 
their own peoples a large and growing audience and who are of immediate 
concern to us because their work shows to what an extent the humane 
philosophy persists among South and Central Americans. In practicaily all 
the South American countries the literary mood derives from the Greek and 
Latin classics and from the French romantics, Among young authors there 
may be a tendency to follow our example, to think less about life in general 
and more about what concerns the particular moment and the particular 
place, but the bulk of the writing is still in the broad tradition. It has a wistful 
note, it is a little melancholy, it is thoughtful. But South American writers 
wish their thinking to end in action. They believe with the Greeks that both 
thought and action are necessary. 

We cannot afford to ignore this contrast between South American and 
North American literature, between the strength of the humanistic tradition 
there and the feebleness here. South Americans are aware of the difference. 
Better for us to be modest and learn. Our country has achieved little in 
comparison with what remains for us to do. The philosophy of the humanities 
represents a peak in man’s long attempt to improve himself. It is a difficult 
philosophy, rarely achieved, and seldom sustained for more than a short time. 
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The founders of our country laid down the principles of government for us 
according to this philosophy, but their successors soon tended to depart from it. 
Yet faith in the doctrine of the humanities persists. The world today, in spite 
of much evil, is rich in goodwill. There are kind neighbors waiting to know 
us better. We need to know them. We might seek them out in order to learn; 
in certain precious matters we might be ready to sit at their feet. We might, 
indeed, if we care what men hereafter will think of us—From The Key 
Reporter, Vol. X, No. 1, Winter, 1943-44, p. 1. 





A STATEMENT ON INTENSIVE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


J. Mitton Cowan AND MorTIMER GRAVES 


Intensive Language Program, American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, D.C. 


Inasmuch as there is bound to be—in fact has already appeared—a certain 
amount of criticism of “extravagant claims” alleged to be made by the advo- 
cates of modern intensive language teaching, it seems wise to set down the 
rather modest “claims” which these advocates really do present. They follow: 

(1) The “dribble method” of learning languages (three hours a week for 
years) has failed to give students practical command of any language. It may, 
of course, have had other educational values, but the need now is for practical 
speaking command. 

(2) Better results are to be obtained by more concentrated use of the stu- 
dents’ time (a minimum of ten hours per week). Only continued experiment 
will give us exact knowledge as to when, in the increase in concentration, a 
period of diminishing returns sets in. Our present guess is that, if the study 
is to occupy three months or more, about twenty-five hours a week of class- 
room contact and supervised study is the optimum, though there are varying 
opinions among the advocates with respect to this. 

(3) Major emphasis at first should be placed upon the acquisition of spoken 
language. There is a variety of opinion as to exactly when study of the written 
language should begin, but this difference does not affect the general principle. 

(4) Language instruction should be controlled by a trained technical lin- 
guist. In the ideal case he would be completely bilingual and an inspired and 
inspiring teacher. Unfortunately these qualities are not combined in one person 
sufficiently frequently to meet present demands. Moreover, whenever they are 
so combined we have a person so valuable that his time should not be ineffi- 
ciently used in doing the incessant drill-work necessary for proper control of 
spoken language, This drill-work should be carried on by native speakers who 
need only good intelligence, good ears, an acceptable dialect, some small train- 
ing, and tight control. Since the optimum condition is too infrequently met to 
supply the language needs of the present moment, recourse has to be had to 
such approximations to it as are possible under the existent local circum- 
stances. 

(5) There is probably no new method of language training. It is most likely 
that the successful features of the alleged new method have been implicit in 
all good language teaching. Since, however, there have been hitherto practically 
no materials planned for intensive study of spoken language, there are now 
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appearing some new materials. These are in varying stages of experiment and 
trial and will doubtless be greatly improved with experience. Intelligent and 
thoughtful criticism of them will be welcomed. 

(6) Language is not to be taught “without grammar,” nor “as a child learns 
his native tongue.” A student should learn all the grammar useful to him, but 
he should learn it scientifically, not as a kind of theology, and he should learn 
it only when and as it becomes useful to him. Moreover, he should not learn 
language as a child, but with all the tools that maturity, intelligence, and edu- 
cation have given him. 

(7) Within the limits of agreement on the need for intensive instruction 
in spoken language by scientifically-trained personnel, there is room for wide 
divergence as to detail and even for the personal eccentricities of teachers. 

(8) The expression “intensive language” is sometimes used in a context 
which implies the inclusion of area study. This is not a necessary, though it is 
sometimes a useful, extension of the term. We all—even the alleged “mechan- 
ists” —acknowledge that a language does not operate in a vacuum, 





SO YOU’RE GOING TO LEARN SPANISH 
Ernest Noyes 


Don’t think of Spanish spoken in Latin America as “good” or “bad.” For 
the English you speak, as a North American, occupies the same position in 
relation to English as a world language that Central or South American Span- 
ish does in relation to Spanish as a world language. It is hardly likely, Ameri- 
cans agree, that London English is good English and American English is bad 
English, It is unlikely such a point of view would provide pleasant dinner-table 
conversation in Mexico City or Buenos Aires. 

The popular notion persists that American Spanish is different from the 
Spanish spoken in Spain. Perhaps one of the reasons is the map. Take a map 
of the New World, start at the Rio Grande and go south. You'll see Oaxaca, 
Quezaltenango, Tegucigalpa, Managua, Bogoté, Guayaquil and Antofagasta. 
They don’t look Spanish. Now look at the map north of the Rio Grande. You'll 
see Illinois, Alabama, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Winnipeg, and you'll see that the 
biggest river in the land is called Mississippi. They don’t look English either. 
In both cases, what these Indian names once meant is a matter of historical 
record or speculation. Don’t confuse them with the Spanish or English spoken 
in the cities of the New World. 

Spanish came to the New World over four hundred years ago. Nearly one 
hundred years before the first redskin noticed the strange goings-on out by 
Plymouth Rock, Indians in Mexico and Peru were learning to read Spanish 
with books printed in Mexico City and Lima. Indian languages are still spoken 
in many parts of the Spanish-speaking New World, but again, don’t confuse 
Indian languages with Spanish. On the other hand, don’t confuse Spanish with 
the Indian languages still spoken. It is doubtful that the last high priest of the 
great pre-Columbian temple of Chichen Itza would feel less at home among 
the speakers of present-day Maya in Yucatan, than John Alden would in 
Denver. Spanish and Indian languages maintain their identities. 

When you cross the Rio Grande and go south, except for Brazil, you’re among 
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Spanish-speaking people till you come to the end of the New World. This 
language we call Spanish is not walled in by the sides of a valley, nor is it 
a spot on the desert. Like American English it covers a continent and is spoken 
by all manner of people in many climates. It is a flexible, living thing and, 
again like English, it is an Old-World language meeting new conditions in 
the New World. We don’t speak the language of Shakespeare, nor do Latin 
Americans speak the language of Cervantes. 

The fact of the matter is, Spanish-speaking America is a unity of language 
that Spain is not. In Spanish-speaking America you won’t find the dialects of 
Spain. It was the need in Spain for a common means of communication that 
gave Castilian its ascendancy over the other Spanish dialects, These dialects 
are still spoken and sometimes resemble the language spoken over the border 
in Portugal or France more than they do Castilian. Indeed, Castilian, as the 
standard language of Spain, is not spoken uniformly over the whole country. 
Spanish spoken in America is a variant of Castilian in about the same way 
that American English is a variant of the standard English spoken in England. 

However, when a language is spoken over such an area, we expect to find 
some differences. We do in the United States, for we can tell when a man 
comes from Boston, and we can usually spot a Southerner. This is also true 
of Spanish-speaking America. These differences have to do with relatively 
slight differences in the pronunciation of words, and not with how the words 
are put together in sentences. When a Bostonian says “The man bit the dog,” 
the New Orleanian doesn’t wonder who did the biting and who got bit. In this 
same sense, we can say that all Spanish-speaking Americans speak the same 
kind of Spanish. The Argentinian is at home in Mexico City and vice versa. 

The most striking difference between the Castilian of Madrid and Latin 
American Spanish is well known. It is the pronunciation of what is consistently 
heard in Spanish America as “s.” In the Castilian of Madrid, this “s” sound 
is heard as an English “th” sound in “thick.” The “s” sounds so affected are 
represented in the orthography common to all Castilian Spanish by the letters 
“ec” and “z.” However, in Spain itself there is some confusion as to the use 
of these two sounds, and they are often heard interchanged. 

Incidentally, it is sometimes said that this so-called lisped “s” was popularized 
at court by one of the Spanish kings. Needless to say, this is a legend that has 
no basis in fact. The sound seems to have developed out of an earlier sound 
that was at that time common to both Spanish and Italian. 

Bear all this in mind when you meet with the Castilian versus American 
Spanish controversy. One of the questions often asked is: “What kind of 
Spanish shall I learn—Castilian or South American Spanish?” The decision 
should depend on the circumstances. Let the Chicagoan ask himself: “What 
kind of English shall I tell that Peruvian to learn? Shall I tell him to learn 
Chicago English, or look for a Londoner as an instructor?” The same criteria 
apply for American Spanish as for American English. 

But remember, one important consideration for us at this time is the ques- 
tion: With whom are we going to speak Spanish after we learn it? Our con- 
tacts with Spain have been decreasing for some time now, and the probabilities 
are they'll be slight for some time to come. The reverse holds true for America 
south of us. However, if you have an instructor who uses the Castilian pro- 
nunciation of Madrid naturally, learn it from him; it will be accepted any- 
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where in Latin America. The chances are you'll lose it after some contact with 
Latin Americans.—From Esquire, May, 1942. (Copyright, 1942, by Esquire, Inc., 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) Reprinted by permission. 





SUGGESTIONS REGARDING LANGUAGE STUDY 
FOR THE FUTURE 


G. R. Mrreicx 


Assistant Director, Schools and School Experimentation Division, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


With the world situation as it is, and with the prospect of this country 
becoming more internationally minded, it seems desirable that the high schools 
should give consideration to other cultures and languages than those usually 
considered at that level. The particular cultures I have in mind are those of 
Latin America, including the study of Spanish and Portuguese; of Russia, 
including the study of the Russian language; and of the Pacific and Greater 
East Asia, with the possible inclusion of the study of an oriental language. 
It is reasonable to assume that many boys and girls may have in mind, as early 
as their high-school days, some branch of foreign service, whether govern- 
ment or commercial. If this is the case, large metropolitan areas such as New 
York should have a high school in which the program is devoted, at least 
partially, to preparation for this service. 

The high-school program that these boys and girls would take would cer- 
tainly include a thorough course in English, American History, and General 
Science, and in addition, opportunity should be afforded the boys and girls 
to devote between one-fifth and one-fourth of their time to a foreign culture. 
Consideration should be given to world geography, economics and graphics, 
to a far greater extent than heretofore. The program should also include one 
of the usual languages, such as French or German. If the program is carefully 
arranged, time can be made available for emphasis on Latin America, Russia, 
or the Pacific and Greater East Asia. 

Among the advantages to be derived from such a school would be: first, it 
would serve a definite need for boys and girls who will have use for a knowl- 
edge of these cultures and languages; second, it would be a laboratory in 
which curriculum materials could be developed and made available to schools 
which do not go so far in their program and which wish to enrich their offer- 
ings in social studies and economics; third, it would furnish opportunity for a 
great deal of experimentation in language instruction*; fourth, it would give 
the many foreign-born in areas such as New York an opportunity to work in the 
cultures of their parents. The offerings would indicate to these minority groups 
the importance of their heritage and would tend toward promoting better 
understandings among these racial and cultural groups by showing their inter- 
dependence in the total picture. 


*The need for this experimentation is very evident if we study the results of 
foreign language instruction throughout America as compared with the results ob- 
tained in the special language courses now being taught throughout the country 


under the auspices of the armed forces. 
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CULTURAL MISSIONS BRINGING LIGHT TO 
MEXICAN MASSES 


Deverze ALLEN 


Unique in many respects as an educational device, and well adapted to 
meet the peculiar needs of the Mexican people, the Cultural Missions that 
have been functioning for the last few years are beginning to achieve measur- 
able progress. 

What is a Cultural Mission? The Mexican Republic now has thirty-four of 
them functioning in different parts of the country, but what they are and 
how they work can best be understood, perhaps, by a glimpse of one that is 
fairly typical. San Pablo del Monte, St. Paul of the Mountain, is a community 
out in a rural area near the city of Puebla, eighty-odd miles east of the 
Mexican capital. Here there is a Cultural Mission which consists of the 
leader, a nurse, a mason, a carpenter, an agricultural expert, a mechanic who 
doubles as a motion-picture operator, a teacher, a musician, a person skilled 
in small crafts and industries, and a social worker. Some of the Missions 
have as many as fourteen workers; the number is rarely less than ten. 

The keynote of all the efforts put forth by the Mission, which resides in 
the town, is to give the inhabitants knowledge and skill which they can use 
to help themselves. Though the community pays for none of the costs of the 
Mission itself, when materials are required to carry out any projects directly 
for specific families each family is expected to put up the money. Thus the 
advances are taken seriously, as straight charity might not be. At first when 
the Cultural Mission came to San Pablo, the people were hostile and refused 
cooperation. But as time went on and they discovered that its sole purpose 
was to benefit them through their own efforts, opposition melted. The situation 
today is one of cordial mutuality. 

The functions of the personnel differ widely, but contribute in a united way 
to community upbuilding. The nurse has to dispel entrenched superstitions as 
well as teach hygiene and care of the sick, for the local Indians have numerous 
beliefs in ancient magic, such as the power to cause illnesses in others by 
witchcraft. She dispenses medicines at cost, or when the needy are too poor 
for that, she seeks help from friends or the municipality. 

The mason’s task is one of the most creative, for one of the direst needs 
is better housing. Not only does the mason teach the people the best methods 
of making adobe brick and laying it, but families wanting new houses 
constructed may put two pesos (about forty-one cents in United States money) 
each week into a building cooperative that has been organized, and as rapidly 
as possible, with help on the labor, houses are built for members in an order 
determined by lot. A beautiful school has been built partly by community 
labor, and financed through a contribution of twenty-five pesos from each 
family. Thus the teacher has had a chance to apply educational experience 
in an environment which stimulated local pride and afforded hygienic condi- 
tions for the children. 

Extremely important is the opportunity to implant new small industries 
which create a basis of self-support that did not previously exist. The expert 
in San Pablo, for example, has encouraged the development of soap-making, 
and two brothers have established a worthwhile business. Every effort is made 
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to suggest projects which are in line with climatic, transportation, and other 
physical facilities of the region. The farm expert found that hops and 
potatoes could be produced well on the soil, and these crops have been stressed 
along with more tomatoes, fruits, and green vegetables for crop diversity and 
sounder nourishment. 

The social worker in any rural Mexican village has her work cut out for 
her. Despite valiant attempts at raising the standards of subsistence and 
knowledge, the land is still primitive and poverty-stricken, and of course the 
regions selected for the Cultural Missions have been those in greatest need. 
But certainly the motion pictures shown both for entertainment and education 
help make vivid the principles of family and community life emphasized by 
the social worker in daily contacts. And the musician has a role which stands 
near the top of the list. If the musical ear of the rural masses does not find 
its greatest delight in the European masters, it is not lacking in a sensitivity 
of its own, a fact which superficial or snobbish critics all too often overlook. 
Every town has its bandstand and aggregation of local players, whose 
repertoire varies from native melodies to the latest hit from a Mexican 
movie, from Sousa marches to grand opera. In San Pablo new players are 
sought through the loan of instruments and by musical instruction. 

Looking back upon the time, not really long ago, when the Mexican masses 
were “isolated from culture,” El Nacional, the government-run morning news- 
paper, recently pointed out that the two pillars upon which the redemption 
of the country must rest are the development of its economic life and the 
revaluation of man. Both aims are embodied in the Cultural Missions, which 
do not follow common educational tradition and separate culture from hand- 
labor or industrial progress. Said President Manuel Avila Camacho in a 
recent public address: “We aspire to an integrated education, May the worker, 
artist, artisan, farmer, professional man, and the sage himself love their art, 
office, science, or career. But may they love it as a fragment of the community 
as a whole, of the community with which they must collaborate.” 

There is a lot to be done, but the work of Mexico’s cultural missions, like 
many another pioneering venture, holds promise of social gains to come.— 
Worldover Press. 





WAR ON “LANGUAGE TEACHING GOES TO WAR” 


In reading School and Society, April 3, I had the pleasure of learning for 
the first time in my life that Americans are “gifted at languages.” 

If it is really true that they find Spanish and Portuguese “easy,” conviction 
is indeed forced that we are in a land of linguists. And if Charles Rumford 
Walker, who finds them “easy,” is actually in possession himself of a sizable 
knowledge of either Spanish or Portuguese, then it is incumbent upon all of 
us to remove our hats in his presence. My feeling is that in this instance he 
“jests at scars” because he “never felt a wound.” 

Speaking for myself, who have been reading and studying, and, after a 
fashion, speaking Spanish for thirty years, also teaching it to college students, 
I still have a healthy respect for it as a difficult tongue. And like 99 per cent 
of my foreign-language colleagues I look upon assertions of even limited 
“easy” conquests of any language representing a high civilization as the acme 
of absurdity. 
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What sort of ivory tower does Mr. Walker live in, with all his personal skill 
in manipulating the language of his article, that he does not know how pain- 
fully backward throughout, as a class, are the eager young Americans whom 
he commends so wholeheartedly for their seven-league strides into the secrecies 
and delicate mechanisms of other people’s languages, when the question turns 
on what they know of their own language, obviously the source of supplies for 
incursion into any neighboring realm? 

Somewhere back in the tides of time some individual gave primary vent 
to the idea in America (its naiveté makes it typically American) that Spanish 
is “easy.” It may have been an influential but fundamentally unschooled 
person who was intoxicated by being able to say Cuba, buenos dias, or Buenos 
Aires, when he could not at all master monsieur or Rouen. Or it may have 
been a well-educated individual who, having learned Latin or Greek, plus 
French or German (since in the United States these were first in vogue), 
then turned his skilled attention to Spanish, to find that his experiences now 
facilitated a certain relative ease in acquiring another language. In any event 
the tradition that Spanish is easy spread far and wide. But “unnumbered 
suppliants” crowded the gates of that language just after the Spanish- 
American War only to “evaporate and fall” before they got even half-way 
into its outer sanctum. 

There is apparently no use in trying to down the “easiness-of-Spanish” 
theory. The voice of experience goes unheeded by the student who knows 
that he can say sefior (he rarely does, correctly) and that mafiana means 
tomorrow. Even when he fails dismally in his tests, or flunks completely in 
the end, he still goes blithely forth to spread the gospel that “Spanish is easy.” 

To give proof indeed of something which those who really know Spanish 
regard as an axiom seems as unnecessary as to explain the wherefores of 
other truisms. The present note is inspired especially by the strong feeling that 
at least the subscribers to School and Society who have read “Language 
Teaching Goes to War” should not let their fancies rove unchecked over a 
vista of figments of the imagination involving Spanish. A dangerous disservice 
is rendered to the understanding and teaching of that language every time the 
hoary old falsehood that it is “easy” lifts its inviting head, luring the hopelessly 
inept and the constitutionally lazy, as well as many less expendable people, 
into a wasting of time and effort on something which they greatly want, but 
for which they are unwilling to pay in full. 

Mr. Walker’s point, that progress in language learning can be speeded up 
tremendously when compelling practical motives and great enthusiasm are 
present, is of course well taken. It is nothing new to teachers of the languages, 
who emphasize it every day. These same teachers however are less ingenu- 
ously impressed than Mr. Walker when they hear that “Yale students have 
been known to bewilder their classmates by muttering Japanese phrases on 
the way to the gym.” College men have been bewildered by much less astonish- 
ing things than that. 

This is no attempt to throw cold water on the laudable and necessary efforts 
to make up as quickly and substantially as possible for lost time in the linguistic 
preparation of our military and diplomatic forces. It is merely a protest 
against a much too fancy reporting of conditions and implications—A. M. 
Wiruers, Concord College, Athens, W.Va., in a letter to the editor of School 
and Society, Vol. 58, No. 1505, October 30, 1943, pp. 346-348. 
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LATIN AMERICANS “DETERMINED TO LEARN ENGLISH” 


“But, hard or easy, Latin Americans are determined to learn English. 
Teaching it is the primary function of the approximately twenty-five Cultural 
Institutes established by the office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, among which the Centro Colombo-Americano in Bogotd is probably 
outstanding. A few months after its doors opened last fall over five hundred 
adults had registered for classes—doctors, lawyers, engineers, businessmen, 
people from all walks of life, firmly convinced that a knowledge of English 
is the key to continental solidarity and an understanding of the democratic 
future.”—James Paut Stoakgs in “Teaching English as a Foreign Language,” 
English Journal, Vol. XXXII, No. 8, October, 1943, pp. 453-454. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES PREREQUISITE TO 
“EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE MAN” 


“After the conclusion of the present struggle, the need for men and women 
with international background and knowledge will be staggering. There will 
be limitless opportunities for persons in South America who have facility in 
the Portuguese and Spanish tongues. France no longer seems the dead lily 
that it was two years ago. If the United Nations expect really to make 
inroads on the Nazi superimposed culture, it will be through the medium of 
sympathetic representatives who understand both Germany and the language 
of Goethe. 

“But even more important, when viewed from the standpoint of a liberal- 
arts education, is the fact that the study and mastery of at least one foreign 
language is a prerequisite for any whole man’s education. The present tend- 
ency to sneer at everything that does not immediately pay off in commissions 
or essential war jobs is unfortunate. The man who knows only mathematics or 
physics is very likely to be imbued with the provincial attitude that makes for 
sincere isolationism. The lack of knowledge and understanding of other 
nations arises, in part, from the fact that Americans know little of the social 
and cultural milieu of fellow-nations. Newspaper articles and travelogues 
can be an aid to promotion of understanding. But the study of foreign 
languages is more important. .. . A diligent study of foreign languages is 
not the cure-all for the problems of Europe—but somehow, the study of 
another nation’s language carries with it an unconscious propaganda value in 
the best sense of the word.”—Quoted from The Dartmouth by What the 
Colleges Are Doing, Number 67, September, 1943, p. 3. 





MOST IMPORTANT? 


“That capable young Mexican publicist, dramatist and novelist Mauricio 
Magdaleno stuck his talented neck out last summer and announced in Hoy 
of Mexico City (quoted in Panorama, Washington, D.C.) that the most im- 
portant literary works thus far produced in the Western Hemisphere have 
been: 

1. The Mayan Popol Vuh. 
2. Garcilaso de la Vega’s Comentarios reales. 
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3. Ruiz de Alarcén’s comedy, Los pechos privilegiados. 
4. Emerson’s Essays. 
5. Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 
6. Sarmiento’s Facundo. 
7. José Hernandez’s Martin Fierro. 
8. Florencio Sanchez’s play Barranca abajo. 
9. The complete works of José Marti. 
10. The complete works of Rubén Dario.”_ 
—“The Editor Parenthesizes,” Books Abroad, vol. 17, No. 2, Spring, 1943, 
pp. 185-186. 





SANE AND SERIOUS LANGUAGE STUDY 
AFTER THE WAR 


“What are we to do about it? The study of foreign languages. In the first 
place, if you have any interest or skill, get in touch with the American 
Council of Learned Societies in Washington, D.C. Several universities are 
teaching various languages; there is excellent work in Japanese at Harvard; 
Columbia has a varied program, and all over the country there is an awaken- 
ing interest in language. This interest is born of the bitter necessity of the 
moment. But this interest and these studies should not be a flash in the pan 
caused by war excitement. It is the duty of every educated man and woman 
to see to it that a sane and serious program of language study is carried out 


after the war. This is not the pattern or the intention of educators in general. 
They, as evidenced by the N.E.A. program of last summer, are attempting 
to cut language study as completely out of the curriculum as possible, a move 
which to my mind smacks as strongly of Nazism as Hitler’s race-folly.”— 
Grorce H. Danton, in “Languages and the War,” Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 7, November, 1943, pp. 511-512. 





“RESEARCH” 


“Closely related to testers are the job and personnel analysts who are spring- 
ing up in Schools of Education and departments of Sociology. A Professor of 
Education, successively at Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Ohio State University, 
began his career by analyzing pharmacists and secretaries, in order that all 
lost motions might be excluded from their training and curricula neatly calcu- 
lated to turn out the desired product might be devised. Professor Charters’s 
analysis of secretaries reveals two points of profound social, scientific, and 
vocational importance: (1) that there are 871 secretarial duties, among them 
taking dictation (!), winding the clock, locking the desk, weighing mail, getting 
rid of cranks and beggars, answering the telephone, dusting, and opening the 
mail; and (2) that secretaries should possess 44 traits, among them, charm, 
imagination, graciousness, humour (sense of, only), modesty (not conceit), 
poise, and self-respect. Are the 871 duties hard or easy? Should they be acquired 
in the training school or ‘on the job’? Two formulae furnish the answer: 
S/(S + J) - H/(H +E). The study, printed in a volume of 183 pages, con- 
cludes with the pregnant sentences: ‘Just what may be obtained from a further 
use of the H/(H + E) formula is not clear, but very great value is attached by 
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the investigators to the further use of the S/(S + J) formula. On the basis of 
the information contained in this study, the investigators feel that a rather exact 
determination of the content of the curriculum for secretaries would be possible.’ 

“The same method has been applied to the study of teacher-training by Pro- 
fessor Charters at the expenditure of three years of time and $42,000 in money, 
under the guidance of a general committee including the Presidents of Yale 
University, the University of Buffalo, the University of Minnesota, and the 
Director of the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, and 
with the cooperation of scores of ‘school men’ throughout the country. Despite 
the array of names contained in the preface and introduction ‘there was no 
final committee review or revision of the document’; the author of the intro- 
duction did not himself read the volume through—no one possibly could—and 
confesses that it ‘looks like a delegated job’ and that the ‘delegate did not know 
what to leave out.’ The result of this uncritical dragnet questionnaire ‘research’ 
is therefore an admirably printed volume of 666 pages, which disclose the 
important facts that teachers are called on to do 1001 things, variously sub- 
divided, and that they should possess 83 traits, which may fortunately be so 
apportioned that a senior high-school teacher need possess only 26, an inter- 
mediate-grade teacher 26, and a primary-grade teacher 24. Among the 1001 
activities, it is revealed that teachers most concern themselves with ‘helping 
pupils to find errors’ (p. 319), ‘asking questions’ (p. 324), ‘giving new prob- 
lems’ (p. 330), ‘creating proper atmosphere by humorous remarks when appro- 
priate’ (p. 334), restraining pupils ‘from applying cosmetics in classrooms’ 
(p. 355), and taking care that pupils go quietly ‘to drinking fountains, lava- 
tories, and other rooms’ (p. 358); among the ‘traits’ are accuracy, attractive 
personal appearance, conventionality, discretion, fluency, magnetism, and so- 
briety (pp. 56-61). It is hoped that this exhaustive analysis, based, apparently, 
upon the assumption that American teachers have neither native sense nor 
ordinary good breeding, ‘might provide the necessary basis for determining 
systematically what teachers should be taught.’”—AsRAHAM FLEXNER, in his 
Universities, American, English, German, pp. 104-106. 





HOLLOWNESS OF THE “TREND” ARGUMENT 


“Our friends the opposition make heavy use of statistical studies of ‘trends.’ 
Buttressed by their laborious correlations and multiple correlations, they an- 
nounce the obvious in what is called a ‘technical’ manner. They then proceed 
to draw unwarranted conclusions from these ‘technical’ studies. 

“I begin my exposition of this naive argument by sketching two graphs, 
which represent actual trends, but trends of unknown quantities. Let us stare 
at these graphs a long time, as long as we please. We can state very simply 
what we have learned: (1) Since 1900 something unknown has been de- 
creasing. (2) Since 1900 something else, also unknown, has been increasing. 
We know exactly no less and no more than just this. 

“The opposition laboriously discover that languages are being squeezed in 
our public schools, that is, they discover the obvious. Then, blinded by their 
own statistics of the obvious, they jump to a curious conclusion. The ‘trend,’ 
they announce, is away from the foreign languages; therefore, they conclude, 
we must help the ‘trend’ to happen faster and faster. We all know ‘authorities’ 
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who say just this, at great length and to their own profit, in books and 
speeches, 

“The naiveté of this argument is readily apparent if we put under the 
second graph any one of a number of possible captions: ‘Divorce,’ ‘Deaths from 
Cancer,’ ‘Deaths from Heart Disease,’ and so on. We can all agree on the 
facts that divorces or deaths from cancer are increasing. But the most accom- 
plished statistician will hardly agree that because the divorce rate is increasing, 
he must therefore not only get a divorce himself but also urge his friends 
to get a few for themselves. Incredible as it may seem, that is absolutely all 
there is to the ‘trends’ argument.”—-Srpney R. Garr, in Foreign Language 
News (published by Henry Holt and Company). 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY AS TRAINING IN ACCURACY 


“Foreign language study is hard for most students because it is rigorous. 
Here no bluff, no wild guessing, no rationalizations will do. You are either 
right or wrong without appeal. In most activities in life accuracy, meticulous- 
ness, careful attention to details are important. A careless man cannot even 
write an unambiguous will. Perhaps there is no transfer of carefulness possible ; 
but we will not argue that point. But the language student can discover, if only 
as an item of knowledge, that in the use of words you must be careful.”—H. R. 
Huse, University of North Carolina, in “Why Study Foreign Languages,” 
South Atlantic Bulletin, vol. vi, no. 1 (April, 1940). 





THE VALUE OF “USELESS” KNOWLEDGE 


“The considerations upon which I have touched emphasize—if emphasis 
were needed—the overwhelming importance of spiritual and intellectual free- 
dom. I have spoken of experimental science; I have spoken of mathematics ; 
but what I say is equally true of music and art and of every other expression 
of the untrammeled human spirit. The mere fact that they bring satisfaction 
to an individual soul bent upon its own purification and elevation is all the 
justification that they need. And in justifying these without any reference 
whatsoever, implied or actual, to usefulness we justify colleges, universities, 
and institutes of research. An institution which sets free successive generations 
of human souls is amply justified whether or not this graduate or that makes 
a so-called useful contribution to human knowledge. A poem, a symphony, 
a painting, a mathematical truth, a new scientific fact, all bear in themselves 
all the justification that universities, colleges, and institutes of research need 
or require.“—ABRAHAM FLEexNeR, “The Usefulness of Useless Knowledge,” 
Harper's Magazine, November, 1939. 





WHY FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


“We prefer to think of man as gradually approaching, through processes 
of assimilation from all race sources, an ideal manhood, rich and full in 
human sympathy and comprehension. In this sense each language gained 
should represent a long stride toward the attainment of such an ideal. Be 
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that as it may, language, as the greatest of all human arts, must ever stand 
among the first of those attainments which are to be acquired through the 
training of the school. For not only is it the vehicle for the most of human 
thought and feeling, but it is that very thought and feeling itself, put into 
concrete form, thus to pass currency in all our everyday human interchange 
of these mental commodities. 

“Now just what part is a foreign language to play in conducting this 
exchange? Simply this, that he who already has and can use intelligently 
the foreign coin need not go to the exchanger. For him the coin will not be 
subject to the exchanger’s usury. . .. For those who master a modern tongue 
there is direct and intimate contact with growing, throbbing, intellectual life. 
Here live the arts, the constructive abilities, the politics, the religion, and 
the ethics of a contemporaneous national group. On this basis one may 
establish sympathy, new systems of principles, the technique of an art; and 
out of the study and use of the foreign tongue may gain also that better 
mastery, through comparison, of the structure of language—the technique of 
language art.”—The late Horace A. Hoxuister, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in his High School and Class Management (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company). 





AND “SPAIN HAS PRODUCED ONLY ONE BOOK” 


“It is only by the study of living languages, and their continual use, that 
we can learn our true place in the world. A Frenchman was studying Hebrew: 
I ventured to suggest that German might possibly be more useful. To this he 
answered that ‘there was no literature in German.’ ‘Vous avez Goethe, vous 
avez Schiller, et vous avez Lessing, mais en dehors de ces trois noms il n’y a 
rien.’ This meant simply that my student of Hebrew measured German litera- 
ture by his own knowledge of it. Three names had reached him, only names, 
and only three of them. As to the men who were unknown to him, he had 
decided that they did not exist... .”*—Puiie G. Hamerton, The Intellectual 
Life, p. 96. (Italics ours.) 





LANGUAGE FOR LANGUAGE’S SAKE 


“Common sense will convince us that there are enduring facts, axiomatic 
in nature, which no amount of legislating or dreaming can alter. If language 
is to be of use, its foundation must have solidity. Literature cannot be studied 
and conversational ability will never progress until the language- fundamentals 
are systematically conquered, The deeper social and esthetic values will never 
become realities so long as the student remains in a fluid state of guesswork. 
Common sense too will lead us to admit certain psychological, social, artistic, 
historical, and literary values inherent in language, that we should not minimize. 
Diversify, call forth latent possibilities, relate your materials with other fields! 


* Doesn’t this sound exactly like a Superintendent of Schools or a Professor of 
Education talking about the “so-called values of the study of foreign languages,” 
“measuring” them, and “deciding that they do not exist”? [Ep.] 
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But honesty and common sense demand that language teaching concern itself, 
first and foremost, with—language !”—I. W. Brock, “The Magic of Common 
Sense,” Education Digest, March, 1936. 





THE DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE ON THE VALUE 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


“I am a member of this Panel because of my interest in foreign languages. 
As a boy I went to a progressive school and I was forced to study Latin, 
French, and German. As an adult I lived for a year in Russia and Bulgaria, 
where I couldn’t understand the language about me. In later years I have put 
forth every effort to master French. I speak French with a distinct American 
accent. I read French, hear and understand everything that goes on about 
me, and I am fascinated by it—fascinated by my little ability in the language, 
by a completely new world opened up to me in my knowledge of French 
culture. Although not a language teacher, I testify absolutely to what it is 
that you feel when you have studied a foreign language. It is one of the 
great pleasures of my life and also one of the most valuable in my vocation. 

“I believe that for a person who has time to master a language it opens the 
gateway to one of the most pleasurable paths of life. . . . 

“For those who need an interest to haul them through, it should be 
their privilege, I think, to study foreign language at any point where they 
may ultimately desire to begin. To the boy or girl of intelligence, with enough 
financial background at home to make the adviser guess that the pupil is 
going to study through high school and on to college, I would require, or 
strongly urge, the study of foreign language from the very beginning.”— 
WiuraM F. Russewi, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, quoted 
in Modern Language Journal, December, 1936, p. 202. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF “USELESS” KNOWLEDGE 


“Faraday’s interest soon shifted from chemistry to electricity and magnetism, 
to which he devoted the rest of his active life. Important but puzzling work 
in this field had been previously accomplished by Oecersted, Ampére, and 
Wollaston. Faraday cleared away the difficulties which they had left un- 
solved and by 1841 had succeeded in the task of induction of the electric 
current. Four years later a second and equally brilliant epoch in his career 
opened when he discovered the effect of magnetism on polarized light. His 
earlier discoveries have led to the infinite number of practical applications by 
means of which electricity has lightened the burdens and increased the 
opportunities of modern life. His later discoveries have thus far been less 
prolific of practical results. What difference did this make to Faraday? Not 
the least. At no period of his unmatched career was he interested in utility. 
He was absorbed in disentangling the riddles of the universe, at first chemical 
riddles, in later periods, physical riddles. As far as he cared, the question of 
utility was never raised. Any suspicion of utility would have restricted his 
restless curiosity. In the end, utility resulted, but it was never a criterion to 
which his ceaseless experimentation could be subjected.”"—ABRAHAM FLEXNER, 
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“The Usefulness of Useless Knowledge,” Harper's Magazine, vol. 179 (1939), 
p. 546. 





BYRON ON THE EDUCATIONAL FADS OF HIS DAY 


“Where are those honors, Ida! once your own, 
When Probus filled your magisterial throne? 
As ancient Rome, fast falling to disgrace, 
Hail’d a barbarian in her Caesar’s place, 

So you, degenerate, share as hard a fate, 
And seat Pomposus where your Probus sate. 
Of narrow brain, yet of a narrower soul, 
Pomposus holds you in his harsh control; 
Pomposus, by no social virtue sway’d, 

With florid jargon, and with vain parade; 
With noisy nonsense and new-fangled rules, 
Such as were ne’er before enforced in schools, 
Mistaking pedantry for learning’s laws 

He governs, sanction’d but by self-applause ; 
With him the same dire fate attending Rome, 
Ill-fated Ida! soon must stamp your doom: 
Like her o’erthrown, forever lost to fame, 
No trace of science left you, but the name.” 


—Lorp Byron, “On a Change of Masters at a Great Public School.” 





IS “LIBERAL EDUCATION” DEMOCRATIC? 
WHAT JEFFERSON ADVOCATED 


“Thomas Jefferson never expected education to produce equality; on the 
contrary: ‘It becomes expedient for the publick happiness,’ he wrote, ‘that 
those persons, whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue should be 
rendered by a liberal education worthy to receive, and able to guard the sacred 
deposit of the rights and liberties of their fellow-citizens; and that they 
should be called to that charge without regard to wealth, birth, or other acci- 
dental condition or circumstance.’ In other words, Jefferson’s educational 
object was to create an intellectual aristocracy, by taking the most gifted 
young men, irrespective of their parents’ wealth or social station, and giving 
them a liberal education—an education of which the classics and ancient 
history were the core—that they might be the more fit to govern America, 
to embellish her cities with beautiful buildings, and to write a national 
literature. And in all his schemes of education, the classics were central. 
He himself was an excellent classical scholar. At the age of fifty-six, when 
Vice-President of the United States, he wrote ‘to read the Latin and Greek 
authors in their original, is a sublime luxury. . . . I thank on my knees, Him 
who directed my early education, for having put into my possession this 
rich source of delight; and I would not exchange it for anything which I 
could then have acquired, and have not since acquired.’ A young man who 
visited Jefferson at Monticello when the sage was eighty-two years old 
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recorded that he rode horseback ten or twelve miles a day, spent several 
hours on the business of the University, and passed his leisure reading Greek. 
Jefferson is a good enough democrat for me!”—-SamueL Exviot Morison, 
The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939, pp. 17-18. 





HITLER AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


“In The American Mercury for August (1940), Eugene Lyons, in com- 
menting on the German control of Poland, remarks that ‘the Fiithrer has 
only contempt for the “stupidity” of the British in permitting colonial 
peoples to acquire knowledge and ambitions unsuited to their racial status.’ 
‘Hitler, he says, ‘will not follow the “depraved bourgeois world” and commit 
“a sin against all reason” by training “born half-apes” to read and write.’ 
Mr. Lyons quotes the following illuminating passage from Mein Kampf: 

‘Universal education is the most corroding and disintegrating poison that 
liberalism has ever invented for its own destruction. . . . There must be 


only one possible education for each class. . . . We must therefore be 
consistent and allow the great mass of the lowest order the blessings of 
illiteracy.’”—“Democratic Versus Totalitarian Attitudes Towards Universal 


Education,” School and Society, September 14, 1940, p. 189. 





THE VALUE OF A LIBRARY 


“A Library: where the thirsty may drink deep at the perpetual fountains of 
inspiration. 

“A Library: where the hungry may eat and be filled at a banquet spread by 
the greatest geniuses of the world, without money and without price. 

“A Library: where the ambitious may find a Jacob’s ladder leading up to 
clouds of glory. 

“A Library: where those who are eager for learning may dig deep in the 
inexhaustible mines of the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 

“A Library: where the humblest youth may seize the golden key which 
admits him to stately halls where he may hold familiar converse with the 
intellectual giants of all time. 

“A Library: which is itself an open door which admits the world’s democracy 
to the universal aristocracy of intellect. 

“Let no one, who lives in this land where free public libraries are within 
the reach of all, talk about lack of opportunity."—W. B. Mittarp, Pennsyl- 

vania Public Instruction, December, 1942. 





THE REWARDS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


“Pedantic scientists or other pedants may deplore the fact that our languages 
are such complicated organs, so full of capricious irregularities and incon- 
sistencies that it requires far more time and energy to master them than 
would be the case if they had been built with better logic and greater economy. 
However, this weakness is also indirectly a source of strength and beauty; 
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a natural language, however regular its structure, is not a geometrical abstrac- 
tion ; if it ever was, it ceases to be so in the process of being used. It gradually 
acquires all the graces of a living thing. .. . The natural genesis of language 
increases its difficulties tremendously, but it also increases its subtleties, its 
mysterious charm and elegance, its possibilities of expression. 

“So it is that the study of language is endless, and the reward of it, 
equally endless. For example, we do not really know a language until we 
have become familiar with all the masterpieces it has produced and which 
in their turn have transformed it. Nay, we do not know it until we have 
used it ourselves in a great variety of circumstances, to pray and to love, 
and to express all the feelings of our souls.”"—Grorce Sarton, in his History 
of Science and the New Humanism. 








“EDUCATE OUR RISING GENERATION IN THE USE 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES” 


“To keep alive the spirit of cooperation and unity within this Pan American 
area, much remains to be done on our part to establish a real sentiment of 
co-equality of cultural attainment. We cannot expect much longer to over- 
come the natural attraction which Europe holds out to Latin Americans, 
unless we apply ourselves assiduously to the task of educating our rising 
generation in the use of foreign languages.”—The late James A. FARRELL, 
formerly President, United States Steel Corporation, and Chairman, National 
Foreign Trade Council, Address at Twenty-Eighth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, New York City, October 6, 1941. 








“THEY MUST KNOW THESE THINGS” 





“For the first time in American history tens of thousands of Americans are 
being sent to foreign areas to represent in one way or another the intentions 
and the institutions of the United States. If they are to represent us and do 
their job as agents, administrators, engineers, relief workers, or as military 
men, they must know the languages and customs, the history, the psychology, 
and the government of the peoples among whom they will work. They must 
know these things as well as their own professions.” CHARLES SEYMOUR, Presi- 
dent of Yale University, “Challenge and Opportunity for the Colleges,” New 
York Times Magazine, December 27, 1942. 





“ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT QUALIFICATIONS” 





“One of the most important qualifications for people who will go abroad as 
relief and rehabilitation executives and field-workers will be the ability to 
speak the languages of the countries to which they will go. Educators and 
teachers, for instance, will have to know them perfectly. The same goes 
for many executives and administrators, and, of course, for translators, inter- 
preters, and public-relations people. Most old-line and mixed-strain Americans 
know only English, In the immigrant groups, however, there are over twenty 
million people who still know—more or less—the languages of their, or their 
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parents’, homelands. Some of the people who are in this category who are 
otherwise qualified for post-war foreign service will have to improve their 
languages, but that will be easier and take less time than to teach even most 
exceptionally talented old-line Americans Polish, say, or Serbian. The sooner 
this is realized by Governor Lehman’s office and by educational institutions, 
the better. Again, there is no time to lose.”—-Louis Apamic, in In Re: Two-Way 
Passage (bulletin), January, 1943. (Address: Milford, New Jersey.) 





RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


Mr. William E. White, principal of the Bret Harte Junior High School in 
Los Angeles, California, who is retiring after a lifetime spent in public edu- 
cation in California, is convinced that progressive education has had its day. 
According to the Los Angeles Times, “The principal believes the return to 
the basic fundamentals in teaching—reading, writing and arithmetic—is one of 
the most heartening trends in education. ‘I’ve seen progressive education come 
and go,’ he relates. “The progressive system has taught us something, but it 
has been learned that it can not replace the plan of placing major emphasis 
on basic fundamentals.’ ” 





FRANKLIN AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Benjamin Franklin, practical man that he was, found time for the study 
of foreign languages, and tells about acquiring them in his Autobiography: “TI 
had begun in 1732 to study languages; I soon made myself so much a master 
of the French as to be able to read the books with ease, I then undertook the 
Italian. An acquaintance, who was also learning it, us’d often to tempt me to 
play chess with him. Finding this took up too much of the time I had to spare 
for study, I at length refus’d to play any more unless on this condition, that 
the victor in every game should have a right to impose a task, either in parts 
of the grammar to be got by heart, or in translation, ete., which tasks the 
vanquish’d was to perform upon honour, before our next meeting. As we 
play’d pretty equally, we thus beat one another into that language. I after- 
wards, with a little painstaking, acquir’d as much of the Spanish as to read 
their books also.”—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), p. 131. 





“POMPOUS JARGON” 


“As a parent interested in the schooling of my children, I have been ap- 
palled by the jargon of pedagogy. While it is perhaps not so unintelligible 
as that of some other subjects, it is intolerably pompous. In the mouths of the 
Professors of Education, the development of a child’s character, for instance, 
becomes his ‘characterological’ development and a dull child becomes ‘a 
remedial case.’ Instead of saying that children differ widely, the expert on 
Education solemnly states that ‘the behavior tendencies of children are widely 
variant.’ ”—Cyrus Eaton, in “The Professor Talks to Himself,” The Antioch 
Review, vol. II, no. 1, Spring, 1942, and reprinted in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, vol. XXIX, no, 1, February, 
1943. 
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Literature in American Education.—Commission on Trends in Education of 
The Modern Language Association of America (100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3, New York). 1943. Price, 25 cents. This timely and important re- 
port is “not a ‘defense’ of the literary studies, but an exposition of the im- 
portance of literature to the common man in a democratic society,” Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle, chairman of the commission, reminds language teachers in the 
Foreword, He also states that no distinction has been drawn between literature 
in the vernacular and that in foreign languages. The report makes little or no 
reference to the war since it was planned before we entered the struggle, con- 
ceived “as a confession of faith, a statement of educational principles that 
would have permanent value, an attempt to formulate a sound educational 
philosophy that should withstand the recurring tides of the fortuitous.” The re- 
port is largely the work of Professor Howard F. Lowry of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Referring to the new interest in the work of John Donne because of Heming- 
way’s citation in For Whom the Bell Tolls, the report states: “The response 
of a wide and enthusiastic public to that single magic clause from an author 
dead three hundred years should deter those curriculum-makers who, with no 
sanction from the humane tradition, would deprive American students in our 
schools and colleges of their true inheritance. The writers of this report are 
concerned for that inheritance. . . .” “Gradually there has arisen the widely 
held tenet that literary studies, once a central part of education, may now be 
regarded as the luxurious appendages of man’s training in a scientific, political 
world. Germany has said so—Germany from which so much of our culture 
came, ... There is also a growing body of educators who prefer to slight 
great books and emphasize ‘creative activity’ and ‘self-expression’. . . .” 

“The fascist state counts heads; a democracy counts minds and hearts,” 
the report continues, recalling Matthew Arnold’s defense of the humanities, of 
literature as a truly social work, when Huxley was contending that literature 
should yield to science in general education. For literature enlarges the life 
of human beings by enlarging their experience of human understanding, of 
other countries, in quality, of the past, and is not to be regarded “as an em- 
broidery upon life but as a revelation of life itself, as the best interpretation 
available of man and his ideas.” “More powerful in its effect than reports on 
slums and poverty is the recollection, for example, of that scene in King Lear in 
which the proud old King, beaten by the pitiless storm, stands before the hovel 
where he must take refuge and there sees for the first time in his life the 
bond between him and the ‘poor naked wretches’ of the world.” And “Some 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, care of Professor Ramén Sender, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 
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of the discrimination taught by letters, it is fair to note, takes the form of 
satire, often with important social ends.” 

Meanwhile “correlation” and “integration,” current educational fads, over- 
look literature whose province “is the whole life of the world,” its essence 
“‘correlation.’” For literature “never grows old or out of date at all,” in- 
creases “man’s enjoyment as a social animal” and “has at the same time this 
power of enriching his privacy.” 

“Human liberty depends not on charters and institutions alone. It depends 
on memory and the ancient heritage of men, on the voice of that humane con- 
federation, scattered through many lands and through many ages, which it is 
the business of literature to make known. . . .” (The report is available in 
condensed Spanish and Portuguese translations from the Pan American 
Union. ) 


Adjustment of the College Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and Needs. 
Report No. 14. Spanish.—U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 1943. Pre- 
pared by a committee appointed by the A. A. T. S., this report grew out of a 
conference held at the University of Michigan in the summer of 1942. In the 
Preliminary Statement the committee held that “advanced study and research 
should not be allowed to go into eclipse because of the obvious necessities of 
the immediate future. Neither do we believe that the realization of the im- 
portance of Spanish America which permeates our report necessarily carries 
with it any reflection upon, or intention to neglect, the literature and culture 
of the mother country upon which the culture of Spanish America is based.” 
It is felt, however, that the emphasis on the oral, conversational approach, and 
upon the Spanish-speaking countries of the New World, will have a lasting 
effect upon the teaching of Spanish. 

As for “What Pronunciation Shall We Teach?” the report suggests that 
for psychological reasons the “seseo,” with a full explanation of the “ceceo,” 
be recommended for American classes in Spanish, though no native speaker of 
the language should be asked to change his natural pronunciation. 

“Colleges and universities which offer more than two years of Spanish 
should consider the desirability of organizing special training programs in 
preparation for” special wartime services, such as Army, Navy Intelligence, 
military government, censorship, etc. “Furthermore, an intimate understand- 
ing of the psychology and tastes of Spanish-speaking peoples is as essential to 
effective interpretation as a knowledge of their language, and to this end 
students in special training courses must continue their reading and study 
of the cultural tradition of these peoples in every aspect of their civiliza- 
tion.” 

Objectives of the courses for the four semesters are outlined in detail, 
with emphasis in varying degrees on aural comprehension, reading and speak- 
ing ability, writing, cultural and economic history and geography of the 
Latin American nations. (The report was reprinted in full in Hispanta for 
December, 1943.) 





Recent Reading Materials for Students of Spanish—Marina Cuevas and 
Marjorie C. Johnston. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 1943. This 
bibliography of novels, short stories, plays, anthologies, histories of literature, 
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history and travel volumes, conversation books, miscellaneous readings, and 
periodicals “has been compiled for the convenience of teachers and students 
who are unfamiliar with current reading matter in Spanish and who wish 
some guidance with regard to level of difficulty, geographical setting, and type 
of reading. 

“The list includes representative readings of recent publications and many 
new editions of works by both Spanish and Spanish American authors. Special 
consideration has been given the needs of teachers of Spanish in elementary 
schools and of those who are inexperienced or just entering the field... .” 


The Teaching of Portuguese Spreads to the Secondary School._—“Events,” 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 58: 467-468, December 18, 1943. The University 
of Minnesota has added Portuguese as a Romance language “novelty,” and 
Columbia University, “one of the few universities in the United States to 
award a Ph.D. in Portuguese,” reports a 124% increase in Portuguese regis- 
trations. The Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers College offered an 
intensive summer course in Portuguese under the direction of a Brazilian, and 
the students are continuing their work during this school-year. Three New 
York City high schools were authorized to offer Portuguese by the Board of 
Education which, in cooperation with the Principal of the Lincoln School, has 
been active in a drive to get colleges to accept Portuguese for admission on 
the same basis as French and German. Thus far none have refused, and 
Barnard, Columbia, Hofstra, Wellesley, Smith, Queens, and Long Island 
University have accepted it definitely for admission. 


“Learning Languages in a Hurry’—But Not by Miracles—Henry Grattan 
Doyle, in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 58: 465-467, December 18, 1943. Re- 
ferring to the READER’S DIGEST condensed version of Charles Rumford 
Walker’s article on “Language Teaching goes to War,” and the great interest 
aroused in the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Dean Doyle expresses regret that many have misinterpreted 
it as “another educational ‘quickie,’” when its success “has been primarily 
due to careful analysis of the language, the use of native ‘informants,’ strict 
limitation of objectives, small classes, and insistence on hard, concentrated 
effort and practice, practice, practice. . . .” 

A typical weekly program in an Army Specialized Training Program school 
is as follows: “Russian, 17 hours per week; Russian area studies, 10 hours per 
week; military lectures, 3 hours per week; gymnasium and drill, 10 hours 
per week; compulsory study-hours, 7 to 9 p.m. and all free periods during the 
day. This does not sound like miracle-working; it does suggest hard work, 
consistent work, ‘incessant drill,’ and concentration.” 


In Defense of Teachers.—A. M. Withers, in the EDUCATIONAL FORUM, 
8: 55-58, November, 1943, warmly defends the teachers who must only speak 
of “teaching methods and community service” in public, and who may only 
confidentially speak of “student inertia, stupidity or belligerency, unaccom- 
panied by vision or ambition.” For, he adds, “to put such thoughts into print 
could stamp a teacher ... as unable to win student confidence and cooperation, 
or as aloof, un-social, un-democratic, in general unworthy of the nation’s 
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trust.” Whereupon he boldly attacks the problem of student responsibility and 
concludes that the surgeon was right who told him it was he, not the children 
about to lose their tonsils, who was deserving of pity. He has reached this 
conclusion “after witnessing in after years operations of many kinds on the 
mentalities of self-pitying lethargic youngsters. . . .” 

If Latin teachers have failed to vitalize effectively their teaching, he insists 
“the cause has probably been the mass inertia of students, for whom Latin does 
not lie along the paths of small resistance, and to whom the derogatory atti- 
tude of many latter-day educators toward the subject has seemed . . . a special 
and highly appreciated boon.” Is it too much to expect the student himself to 
discover added interest in Caesar because of modern wars on Flemish soil, or 
to sense the pathos of the last days of Dido, he asks. 

“In a word, student responsibility and initiative must be, with or without 
the intervention of the teacher, sine qua non factors in all attempts at educat- 
ing if education is to be real. 

“But our American world, mechanically minded though it is, appears in the 
matter of education to be trying to upset mechanical laws, removing burdens 


that must be borne by the young from the strong young shoulders expressly 
made to bear them.” 


Adobe Christmas.—Dorothy L, Pillsbury in COMMON GROUND, 4: 22-25, 
Winter 1944, writes from that “shining mesaland” where the blue pifion 
jay chuckles in Spanish, where children scramble “like chipmunks gathering 
pifion nuts” for the fruits of the gayly smashed pifiata, where “everyone still 
speaks the seventeenth-century Spanish of Cervantes, and Saint Joseph 
leading a burrito ridden by a village girl, blue-shawled, heads the procession 
of musicians, villagers seeking the familiar “room.” She writes from the Santa 
Fe country where on Nochebuena there is the Mass of the Cock and “moc- 
casined and bare feet surge and retreat on the hard-packed adobe floor,” and 
“there is the hiss of rattle gourds and the monotone of wild chanting” in 
Catholic churches breathing of “seventeenth-century Spain,” and luminarias— 
paper-sack lanterns—light the way of pilgrims going to see El Santo Niiio 
in his crib, 

Here “three races of us have been living as neighbors for a good many years. 
We have scrambled our skills, our customs, and our arts until it is hard to 
tell what is Pueblo Indian, Spanish American, or Anglo. . . . It hasn’t been 
accomplished by laws or social workers or learned commissions. It is a folk 
movement as natural as the melting of our winter snows or the spring flower- 
ing of our wild plum trees. We need each other.” 


Some Inter-American News Notes——Muna Lee, in VOICES, No. 115: 41-43, 
Autumn, 1943, reports the death of Guillermo Valencia, last year voted the 
favorite Colombian poet by newspaper readers; the new American Library in 
Managua; a recent fiesta in Mexico honoring Gonzalez Martinez; the publica- 
tion of Alfonso Reyes’ ULTIMA THULE, revealing an “American conscious- 
ness now subjective, integral”; Pablo Neruda’s visit to the United States; and 
the growing collection of poets reading from their own works on recordings— 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, and Archibald MacLeish, whose Conquistador has also 
been translated and recorded by Francisco Aguilera. 
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Progress in the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese.—Henry Grattan Doyle, 
in the HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 13: 335-341; October, 1943, 
pays passing tribute to Harvard’s pioneering in Spanish studies: Ticknor, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Ford, the ‘native’ teachers Sales, Bachi, Follen and others, 
the preparation of texts in the early nineteenth century, the visit of Cuban 
teachers in 1900. He notes, however, that it was only with the First World War 
that “interest in Spanish began to reach more nearly adequate proportions.” 
An interest unfortunately marred by two national faults—‘“our tendency to 
adopt fads . . . and to cultural and educational superficiality.” For example, 
“speak easy’ schools of languages.” And the “contemporary version of the 
“Leyenda negra’ ”—that culturally Spanish was inferior, of little or no value 
“even for business, travel, and future international relations. . . .” 

Then came the Modern Foreign Language Study and its stressing of the 
reading aim—the “‘Munich’ of the foreign language teachers—our effort to 
reach a rapprochement with our critics and gain ‘peace in our time,’” and the 
unfortunate general acceptance of the two-year language course as “standard.” 
Though the increased cultural content stress and “sharpening of tools” result- 
ing were definite gains from the study. 

Dean Doyle believes, nevertheless, that “in spite of American obscurantism; 
in spite of the ‘Let ’em learn English!’ school of thought . . . the modern 
foreign languages are going forward, with Spanish, because of our special 
interest in Latin America, in the vanguard.” He sees as the principal dangers 
the many unprepared teachers now in the field, and over-stressing of the 
“practical” knowledge of spoken languages forgetting that “a language is 
essentially the key that opens doors to the literature, the history, the psychology, 
the life, the whole civilization and culture of a nation or group of nations. ... 
A great opportunity lies before the Spanish and Portuguese teachers of this 
country: the opportunity to implement, in a fundamental way, the Good 
Neighbor Policy and to bring about the reign of frank, genuine goodwill in 
this hemisphere. American teachers of Spanish and Portuguese have the still 
greater opportunity, as language teachers living in the conviction that the 
aims and ideals of teachers of all the languages are identical, that they all 
serve the cause of human welfare, to join in a common effort to bring about 
at last the reign of the Golden Rule. .. .” 


Glances at Spanish American Literature——T. B. Irving, in the UNIVER- 
SITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, 13: 54-65, October, 1943. From Pres- 
cott and Las Casas to Rivera’s frescoes that “might be said to constitute a 
third epic of our continent,” and DONA BARBARA, “perhaps the greatest 
American novel,” Gabriela Mistral whose poetry is “shot through with an 
exotic tendency which is none to consistent with religious orthodoxy,” and 
Pablo Neruda, at first given to “romantic surrealism and symbolism,” lately 
“crying for action on the continental scene. However, he writes too swiftly, 
cries too loudly . . . although his Stalingrad Poem is of more heroic propor- 
tions than any other work on the present war.” 

The author also pays tribute to the “fertilizing influence of the refugees 
from the Spanish Civil War,” likely to make of Mexico “one of the great 
centers of liberty and culture on this continent of ours.” And while he finds 
that though Spain’s influence over the “romantically inclined Spanish Ameri- 
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can” is much like Britain’s over the Canadian, still “Canada has much to 
learn both in technique and philosophy” from the Latin American essay and 
philosophical treatise, from such writers as Sarmiento, Marti, Rodé, Mallea, 
Arciniegas, Samuel Ramos. 

“Spanish American literature should be of interest to Canadians. While 
it is a young and vigorous literature it has, none the less, struggled with the 
problem of adjusting the Old World to the New longer than we have. Com- 
pared to Spanish America, our accommodation to our continent is still in a 
state of flux. Many of us believe that Canadian spontaneity has suffered 
from a suspicion of native ideas. Both the French Canadian who in many ways 
does not know his motherland as well as the South American knows France, 
and the English-speaking Canadian who is too timid to strike out on models 
different from those of New York or London, would gain by knowing this 
New World which, while it does not spurn the Oid, still keeps firmly in mind 
the value of creative culture and strives to give it form.” 


A Guatemalan Translator of Horace.—Martin E. Erickson, in the MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, 4: 359-362, September, 1943. For those 
addicted to translation here are the original ode Ad Pyrrham, Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s and Batres Montifar’s translations. Menéndez y Pelayo, who believes 
paraphrase to be a vicious habit, indicative of deficiency as a poet or lack of 
knowledge of the language in a translator, nevertheless admits that the Guate- 
malan’s translation “merece citarse . . . Es elegante, aunque muy desleida y 
parafrastica.” But the Guatemalan critic Batres Jauregui compares the two 
translations and finds the Spaniard’s verses “mucho mas duros y forzados que 
los que él critica.” Mr. Erickson feels sure that though the Spaniard’s transla- 
tion is the more faithful linguistically, the more academic, the Guatemalan’s is 
more graceful, flexible, and whimsical, in the manner of Horace himself. 


Brazil Builds—J. L. Martin, in HORIZON, 8: 280-285, October, 1943, re- 
viewing this remarkable collection of photographs of Brazilian architecture, 
reminds admirers of the modern movement in architecture that they need not 
go into mourning, for it is here seen that “it is Brazil itself—sun, landscape, 
earth, and flower—that builds. 

“To architects in England, starved as they are of illustrations of imaginative 
work, the appearance of this book will act as a stimulus. It shows the breadth 
of achievement that can be made in the leap of a few years by a group of men 
who cannot be many in number. It also brings back the emphasis for the post- 
war period to the imaginative and creative handling of architectural problems 


without which the hard-won groundwork of our own war period is as good 
as dead.” 


The Latin American Problem—Robert C. Jones, in SCHOOL AND SO- 
CIETY, 58: 441-443, December 4, 1943, suggests that if we are to combat the 
danger of a “self-conscious, aggressive nationality and racial pressure” attitude 
among Spanish Americans and Mexicans in the United States, opportunities 
must be created for group leaders to meet sympathetically inclined group 
leaders to work on problems together. Research and practical programs need to 
be developed, correlated, duplication and superficiality avoided. We need to 
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know more about existing labor conditions and their desirability, about raciat 
discrimination, health and nutrition, crime and delinquency, educational and 
recreational needs, and the adaptation of Mexican and Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren to American schools. We also need to know the folklore and other im- 
portant cultural contributions to our life as well as the successful careers of 
our Spanish-speaking citizens. 


Pachucos in the Making.—George I. Sanchez, in COMMON GROUND, 4: 
13-20, Autumn, 1943. “The seed of the Pachucos was sown a decade or more 
ago by unintelligent educational measures, by discriminating social and eco- 
nomic practices, . . . and self-assigned racial superiority. . . .” 

After an appalling listing of discriminatory practices against the Spanish- 
speaking American the author states that equitable measures must be under- 
taken to replace the negative un-American ones, most dangerous of which is 
the segregated school. Such legislation, enforced, as the Concurrent Resolution 
adopted recently in Texas and promising full and equal accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities to “all persons of the Caucasian race,” would seem to be a 
step in the right direction. “The Spanish-speaking people of the United States 
need to be incorporated into, and made fully participating members of, the 
American way of life. The ‘Mexican’ needs education . . . vocational training 
and placement . . . active encouragement to participate in civic affairs .. . 
constant protection from public officials. . . . The vicious practices referred 
to above do harm to the ‘Mexican,’ yes. However, infinitely more harm is done 
to the group which perpetrates or tolerates the practices. The Pachuco is a 
symbol not of the guilt of an oppressed ‘Mexican’ minority but of a cancerous 
growth within the majority group which is gnawing at the vitals of democracy 
and the American way of life. . . .” 


The Inter-American Program in Education.—Harold E. Davis, in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 58: 433-435, December 4, 1943. Curriculum revision, de- 
velopment of teaching aids, teacher-training, the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese, and of English to Latin Americans, as well as educational prob- 
lems in the Spanish-speaking United States constitute the activities of the 
Inter-American educational program of the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

In the past year sixty-seven colleges and universities were aided with Inter- 
American institutes, attended by some 125,000 persons. The distribution of 
films, some in Spanish, and other visual aids has increased. Bilingual tests, 
used in Puerto Rico and Texas, have also been devised, aiming at providing a 
basis for measuring the effects of bilingualism on educational success. Mate- 
rials for the teaching of English to Latin Americans have also been provided, 
some having been developed at the Casa Inglesa at Mills College. Inter- 
American Workshops were assisted in about twenty-five colleges and univer- 
sities, serving some two thousand teachers who have thus had an opportunity 
to study means of enriching their educational program with language, geog- 
raphy, history, literature, music, art, of the other Americas. The American 
Council on Education has completed its analytical study of the Latin American 
content of texts. 
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“Nor should the need for more study of Spanish and Portuguese be over- 
looked. No one has yet discovered a better key to understanding the culture 
and mind of another people than its language. 

“If education is to play its proper role in the development of hemisphere 
solidarity, the study of Spanish and Portuguese must receive continued em- 
phasis, It is particularly important that the practice of granting college credit 
for Spanish and Portuguese be extended more widely immediately if the proper 
interchange of students and scholars among the Americas is to be secured.” 


The Humanities in the Americas—John Erskine, in THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR, 13: 58-69, Winter, 1943-4, reminding us that the content of the 
humanities was a rule for living, asks if really this tradition “which scholars 
still pretend is the guide of their lives” lives on? The leaders of our Revolution 
were trained in the humanistic philosophy of thought and action, he tells us, 
that is “with a decent respect not only for their private conscience, but for the 
opinions of mankind,” precisely the difference between the philosophy of 
Sophocles, Jefferson, and Hamilton, and that of Napoleon and Hitler. 

Latin American constitutions being modelled more or less on ours, Latin 
Americans naturally expected “fellowship and mutual understanding with us. 
But they didn’t get it,” for we had already begun our “long record of indiffer- 
ence, unintentional bad manners, and commercial exploitation . . . for which 
belatedly we made amends. . .. There is no doubt we make progress, but. . . 
the humanities need to meet on an intellectual and spiritual plane,” not eco- 
nomic. For Spanish America, carrying on the Latin tradition, necessarily gives 
more attention to Greek and Roman literatures, and “those works which first 
articulated the humanities and humanistic philosophy.” Consequently Latin 
American literature is more “thoughtful than ours . . . usually cheerful, often 
exuberant.” But they “wish their thinking to end in action.” Illustration: DON 
SEGUNDO SOMBRA, “the parable of a man revisiting his soul,” as well as 
a gaucho story. 

Mr. Erskine cannot quite agree, however, with Zorrilla de San Martin’s 
ARIEL Y CALIBAN AMERICANOS, that we differ only in degree and 
that the United States of Europe could probably first be achieved in a fed- 
erated New World. “Better for us to be modest and learn.” For as the Athe- 
nians relaxed their humanistic philosophy, so have the successors of our found- 
ing fathers departed from their guiding principles. “Yet faith in the doctrine 
of the humanities persists, .. . There are kind neighbors waiting to know us 
better. We need to know them. We might seek them out in order to learn; in 
certain precious matters we might be ready to sit at their feet... . We might, 
indeed, if we care what men hereafter will think of us.” 


The Study of English in Latin American Universities —Ben Frederic Car- 
ruthers, in the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, 77: 682- 
688, December, 1943. Latin American universities often assume the first-year 
student possesses a command of English, French, or German. Some, finding 
this inadequate, require non-humanities students to study at least one modern 
foreign language. French, long the favored language in secondary schools, now 
seems to be on an equal footing with English. 
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The following table shows Mr. Carruthers’ findings: 


Number of Universities 


Offering English Secondary School Requirements 

Argentina 6 3 yrs. French or English 

Bolivia + 6 yrs. French and 6 yrs. English 

Brazil 3 5 yrs. French, 3 yrs. English or German, with 
2 more English or German during 2 yrs. sup- 
plentary course for baccalaureate 

Chile 3 6 yrs. English or German, and 5 yrs. French 
or Italian 

Colombia 4 2 yrs. English and 2 yrs. French, and 2 yrs. 
French and English literature 

Costa Rica 1 4 yrs. English, 3 yrs. French, with an extra 


year in either elective 

Cuba 1 3 yrs. English or French 

Republica Dominicana 1 3 yrs. English, 1 yr. French 

Ecuador 2 4 yrs. English or French 

Honduras 1 5 yrs. English and 3 yrs. French 

Mexico 6 3 yrs. English elective in 3 yrs. basic course; 
French elective. English offered in some 2 
yr. major sequences. French usually required 


Panama 1 6 yrs English 

Peru 6 6 yrs. English, French, German or Italian 

Venezuela 1 2 yrs. English, 2 yrs. French in basic course; 
2 yrs. English and French in major sequence 
in Philosophy and Letters 

El! Salvador 3 yrs. English, 2 yrs. French 

Guatemala 2 yrs. English, 2 yrs. French 

Haiti 2 yrs. English; Spanish elective 

Nicaragua 3 yrs. English, 3 yrs. French 

Paraguay 5 yrs. English or French 


Uruguay 3 yrs. English, 4 yrs. French 




















“The Spanish Labyrinth”; What Preceded Spain’s Civil War—Alfredo 
Mendizabal, in the COMMONWEAL, 39: 157-161, December 3, 1943, reviews 
Gerald Brenan’s book, finding it to be a “conscientious” presentation that 
should be read by Spaniards as well as foreigners interested in Spanish events. 
He wonders, however, why the Generation of ’98 does not receive the attention 
it deserves in the historical sketch of the liberal movement in Spain. 

But for the “shameful farce” of Non-Intervention, he adds, liberalism could 
again have triumphed in Spain, “if the democracies had effected some con- 
certed diplomatic actions to eliminate foreign participation and to bring about 
reconciliation among the Spaniards. What this would have meant for the 
world, they have realized—too late. . . . Experience shows that the exit from 
the labyrinth is in none of the routes so far attempted. Neither dictatorship by 
the Right or the Left, nor monarchy, nor anarchy, nor fascism, nor com- 
munism. The love of Spaniards for liberty is much greater than their ability 
to administer it. But if they were to achieve the only necessary restoration, 
that of acquiring the ability to feel as a national community, after a certain 
convalescent period (during which the support of the free nations would be 
essential) the Spaniards themselves could democratically give their nation a 
régime of civil tolerance based on respect for differences and a relaxation of 
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opposition. This would be, through mutual effort at understanding and gen- 
erosity, the most fertile revolution imaginable, yet possible. . . .” 


Senator Butler and Latin America.—Hubert Herring, in the NEW RE- 
PUBLIC, 109: 872-874, December 20, 1943, asks why should music and litera- 
ture not be vehicles for continental rapprochement? He grants that neces- 
sarily mistakes have been made in our Inter-American labors, but he insists 
that it is better to risk mistakes than to risk nothing. He finds, however, that 
we have gotten a good deal for our money: with the exception of Argentina, 
Latin America fights the Axis; we have a sound foundation for future eco- 
nomic cooperation; we have “travelled far in creating spiritual, and cultural 
ties... . Latin Americans are now persuaded of the integrity of our intentions.” 


Argentina: The Thirteen-Year Crisis —Ysabel Fisk, in FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, 22: 256-266, January, 1944, explains the present régime in Argentina 
as a product of the “critical 1930’s,” when only the agricultural class suffered 
in the world depression, and the booming manufacturers wanted to industrial- 
ize. The man-in-the-street grew “embittered and disillusioned by the spectacle 
of the corruption and fraud of constitutional governments.” The Radicals were 
disorganized, demoralized, leaderless after the loss of Irigoyen. Finally the 
Ramirez government has come to be “laughed at by the Argentines.” Who will 
replace Ramirez is important, states Miss Fisk. “For the moment there is only 
a political vacuum, and the attempts of military men to fill it are vain. Some 
day, from somewhere, the solution will come. It will mark a fundamental 
change. This change will originate among young men and in a class that is 
moving forward, not one that is clinging desperately to the past. The outcome 
of the world conflict will affect its course profoundly. The Argentines them- 


selves see this. Perhaps this in part explains the deep passivity in which they 
have been waiting.” 


Argentina: Post-War Threat to the Americas.—Lloyd Mallon, in the VIR- 
GINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, 20: 12-32, Winter, 1944, views the Argen- 
tine crisis with grave concern, stating that “If this is a war to destroy fascism 
forever in Europe, Africa, and Asia, it might be wise to give increasing im- 
portance to the fact that it has begun to blossom in America.” Referring to 
Hugo Wast, the new Minister of Education and Justice in the cabinet of Gen- 
eral Ramirez, he calls him “completely a Nazi . . . Jew-baiter and hater of the 
United States,” and informs us that the new ambassador in Washington was a 
former ambassador to fascist Spain, an intimate friend of the Spanish dictator, 
and an active Falangist sympathizer. The Minister of War and Vice-President 
is a “frankly Nazi sympathizer” also, and the Junta Femenina de la Victoria 
has been closed down. Behind all this is “a planned campaign to make Argen- 
tina a dominant world-power.” For “Argentina has long been the economic and 
cultural leader of Latin America. All the other Spanish American countries 
have looked to Buenos Aires for moral guidance. . .. The Argentine military 
secretly hates the United States more than any other country because we are 
the greatest stumbling-block to its dream of power in the New World... .” 
The great hope is to create “an economic union of all South American coun- 
tries, with Argentina herself in control,” which she may be able to inspire with 
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the old bogey of Yankee Imperialism. Overtures are already being made to the 
old enemy Brazil, also to Uruguay, and with the “inherited control of Paraguay 
and the partial control of Bolivia the pattern is there for Ramirez... .” 

That “Argentine neutrality remain intact” is important, since this will be 
“one of the strongest bargaining points for control of post-war America.” And 
“the Latin American Governments, with few exceptions, are no friendlier to 
the United States now than they were before the Rio Conference. The majority 
of them merely made an arrangement of convenience. They are still willing 
to hate us when the opportunity arises . . . they look at the war as something 
that will bring prosperity to their various countries, In fact, the agreements 
reached at Rio de Janeiro have, in rare instances, even added to their preju- 
dices about us. In Paraguay, for instance, where there is an oppressive dic- 
tatorship .. . the people watch the United States strengthening with Lend-Lease 
aid a Government that they hate, that operates a Gestapo-like organization 
which will not permit more than six citizens at one time to attend a wedding 
or a party unless a few police officers are in attendance also, a Government that 
has exiled, jailed, and executed everybody who has dared to express a progres- 
sive or liberal thought. It is pretty difficult for the ordinary Paraguayan to 
associate the Four Freedoms with the United States.” 

And “there are further complications in the attitude expressed by some that 
Argentine neutrality throughout the war would be far more healthy for post- 
war trade. ... But if this is truly a war to establish the Four Freedoms, such a 
condition would be unthinkable. If this is a war to liberate the oppressed 
peoples of the world, then in spite of all the economic and political complica- 
tions the Ramirez régime should merit no official recognition from the two 
leading democratic powers... .” 


Film-Making in Mexico City—Herbert Kline, in THEATRE ARTS, 27: 
679-688, November, 1943. “Mexico City is rapidly becoming the film capital of 
the Spanish-speaking world . . .” and Mexicans are “good neighbors to anyone 
coming as a permanent friend and not as a self-seeking visitor trying to 
capitalize on the current boom in Mexican films.” Mexico will produce more 
than a hundred feature films this year, and the motion-picture division of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, reports Mr. Kline, has been “practicing Pan 
Americanism as well as preaching it,” supplying Mexico with film stock and 
equipment despite our wartime shortages. 

Interesting photographs are included from Cinco fueron escogidos, the film 
directed by Mr. Kline, with Agustin Delgado as co-director, in English and 
Spanish versions simultaneously and with great confusion and material diffi- 
culties. They hope to undertake soon the filming of Jack London’s The Mez- 


ican, and that it will be “worthy of the bright present and future of the Mexican 
film industry.” 


Letter to a Filipino Woman.—Carlos Bulosan, in the NEW REPUBLIC, 
109: 645-646, November 8, 1943. This Filipino poet and writer addresses the 
widow of Salvador P. Lépez, the most distinguished Filipino writer in English, 
who continued his hidden radio station after the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
until his murder. 


Lépez was the peasant who wrote “exuberantly” for the peasants, because 
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he “understood the function of literature in the building of society. . . . He 
spoke with a strong voice, objective in criticism, protest and challenge, because 
it was the most effective way to combat any abortive decadence in our culture. 
... He had a wonderful dream for our people; he also had a strong hold on 
our history. He showed it to us in his magnificent, lyrical book Literature and 
Society. . .. He who had discovered the origins of our love for freedom, who 
had interpreted our history in terms of liberty, will live immortally with us 
like José Rizal, who gave us the finest seed of our culture.... Salvador Lépez 
wanted to abolish tenantry in our country. . .. He advocated universal educa- 
tion, cultural revival, literary revaluations, popularizing of folklore, redis- 
covery of our history, alliance with writers of other countries, and discussed 
these things in a language pertinent to our national struggle for liberty. . . .” 


Colombia—Land of Humanism—Sam A. Lewisohn, in SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, 32: 491-492, December, 1943, makes the discovery that “Colom- 
bians have all the naturalness, lack of affectation, of people who have con- 
fidence in their tradition, their society, their interests. . . .” He was also im- 
pressed during his recent visit to that country by the versatility of the leaders 
of life in Bogot4, where he finds “nineteenth-century humanism at its best,” 
and the muses not “streamlined into professionalism but are lay companions 
for a life-time.” But he also found the twentieth century in the Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria and in the Gimnasio Moderno, whose head and organizer is not an 
“educator,” but a man of letters. “We can profit by exposing ourselves to Co- 
lombia’s very different rhythm of life, their gracious living, their nineteenth- 
century ideal of the rounded human being. .. .” And he hopes that our tech- 


nological reciprocity will not overwhelm Colombia with “twentieth-century 
irrelevancies.” 


Popaydn, Cradle of Colombia.—Herschel Brickell, in the VIRGINIA QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, 20: 86-99, Winter, 1944. Popaydn is “a small Spanish 
colonial city in the southwestern part of Colombia, with 407 years of recorded 
history . . . a legendary place . . . birthplace of nine presidents, seven of them 
duly elected, and of a number of distinguished aspirants to this office, of most 
of the nation’s noted poets, of distinguished priests . . . statesmen . . . scien- 
tists . . . warriors.” When Guillermo Valencia lay dying in his colonial man- 
sion “Belalcdzar” on La Pambo Street in Popay4n “Colombia forgot the war 
to hang upon every word of the bulletins from his bedside.” Rafael Maya, like- 
wise a native of Popaydn (as is the rising young poet and playwright, Gerardo 
Valencia), pronounced the funeral oration. The most famous epic in Colombian 
literature is by a payanés, we are told, Juan Arboleda, soldier-poet of the nine- 
teenth century, and José Asuncién Silva could not have been what he was had 
not his mother’s family lived for long in Popayan. 

“Royalist to the core,” this city of “eternal spring” was the scene of civil 
strife till 1902 when, in the “War of the 1000 days” it lost two-thirds of its 
population and “Todo el mundo es de Popayan” (later shortened to “Todo el 
mundo es Popayan”) became a popular saying. Popayd4n’s Holy Week celebra- 
tion compares with Sevilla’s, but where “Sevilla’s Semana Santa is a pagan 
orgy to delight the soul of the student of comparative religion who knows that 
Isis was once fervently worshipped on the banks of the Guadalquivir and lives 
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on as the Virgin Mary, Popaydn’s celebration of the Passion is deeply and 
movingly pious, a serious and sincere manifestation of the Christian faith. .. .” 

“Cielo, suelo y pan, los de Popayan” is another current phrase our cultural 
attaché finds to be not an exaggeration, since Popayan is “Colombia distilled 
and redistilled, a nation’s cradle and microcosm,” the “ ‘little but great’ city 
at the foot of the Hill called M” that “raises its eyes eternally to Belalcazar, 
Puracé, and the Three Crosses, a place of peace and poetry, an unspoiled para- 
dise, with layer on layer of history and legend to provoke the curious and the 
studious, with people who are outwardly reserved and dignified, but warm- 
hearted in the Spanish manner once one is inside their homes, with handsome 
colored people, and an abundance of fruit, flowers, and sunshine. . . .” 


Humanities in the War-Time University.—Sir Robert Falconer, in the UNI- 
VERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, 13: 1-13, October, 1943, regrets 
our tendency in war-time to underestimate the importance of liberal-arts edu- 
cation. For, he warns us, this war is not only a conflict of brute forces but one 
of amazing intellectual achievements, that must, however, be developed with 
moral purpose and human ends. And we are convinced that civilization will 
suffer irretrievably unless victory is ours. 

“Civilization has been slowly built upon imponderable, invisible foundations. 
Traditions both of the race and of each country are a cement that holds together 
the structures which are added to civilization by each generation. . . . Persons 
have to be educated into the meaning and use of freedom. Indeed this process 
is true education. There can be no real democracy unless the finest traditions 
are maintained by those who understand their moral and intellectual values. 
This is a function of our universities. . . .” 


Civilization: Benefit or Curse?—H. Hamilton Fyfe, in the HIBBERT 
JOURNAL, 42: 10-19, October, 1943. “. . . Those who truly respond to the 
thrill of art get more pleasure from drawings in the caves of primitive men 
(Altamira and the Dordogne) than from the too-elaborate, over-painted works 
that please such of the civilized as go to exhibitions of pictures now. 

“Whether the ‘savages’ who drew these pictures of the past were as ‘happy’ 
as the people of today there is no means of judging. . . I should say the degree 
of happiness among men is a constant. . . . For the civilized, if they are not 
plagued with real troubles, plague themselves by inventing artificial ones. The 
conclusion I come to is that civilization cannot rightly be called either a benefit 
or a curse. ... All depends on the use that is made of it. But it does seem that 


so far it has not been used with much wisdom, seeing that all civilizations have 
destroyed themselves.” 


Education and the Study of Man.—Grahame Clark, in ANTIQUITY, 17: 
131-141, September, 1943. “Next to winning the war, nothing is of greater 
moment than the battle for enlightenment, for if this is lost the ‘victory’ will 
be vain. . . .” Whether or not we cross the “threshold of what could be a new 
world . . . depends primarily on our attitude to education, on the steps taken 
during the next few years to bring to the common man everywhere a realiza- 
tion of his inheritance as a citizen of the world and an awareness of his power 
to mold his own destiny.” The value of an educational system to be determined 
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by its ability to promote human solidarity, to be “anthropocentric,” to be re- 
integrated on the “universal experience of man,” his “emergence from the 
world of the beasts,” his relation to the universe. The “outlines of world pre- 
history” must be followed by the cultural tradition prevailing in the society 
concerned. Modern history and current affairs to be reserved for the closing 
stages of secondary or higher education. 

“Man ... differs from the beasts in the possession of culture. .. . It is a 
tragedy of our time that millions, possessing equal political ‘rights’ in the most 
advanced states and ‘enjoying’ a standard of life beyond the wildest dreams 
of the emperors of antiquity, are ceasing even to be conscious of culture. The 
‘cultural orphans,’ who proliferate in our great cities, constitute, like the in- 
filtrating barbarians of antiquity, a fifth column of portentous dimensions. If 
civilization is to survive, the process must be reversed, decisively and on the 
broadest front. The process of deculturalization must be arrested and men 
made conscious once again of their heritage as cultural beings.” 


Education for International Security.—Proposals of the International Edu- 
cation Assembly, Harpers Ferry Meeting, September 1943: (1) International 
organization for education and cultural development—to encourage the adop- 
tion of treaties, tariff and postal regulations, travel, student, teacher and all 
types of cultural interchange; to provide leadership in securing emphasis on 
problems and materials relating to national cultural life and world citizenship, 
problems of post-war reconstruction, democratic theory and practice; conduct 
surveys and researches and disseminate information; to cooperate with the 
government of the war-devastated United Nations in the rebuilding of their 
cultural program; to assist countries requesting help in the development of 
their educational and cultural activities and institutions; encourage the estab- 
lishment of international educational institutions; assist in the elimination of 
illiteracy. 

(2) Rebuilding the educational program of the war-devastated United Na- 
tions—helping rebuild school plants, furnishing equipment, assisting in teacher 
training, and furnishing educational consultants as requested. 

(3) Reconstruction of the educational program of the Axis countries—to 
enable them to take their place in the world society of friendly nations, such 
reconstruction to be part of a world movement. 

(4) Education for world citizenship—which does not mean the sacrifice of 
national culture but the development of those qualities most desirable in the 
home, community, and nation. An international language to be selected and 
encouraged, and an educational translation service to be established. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 





CHAPTER N EWS een Conducted by 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser* 








CHAPTER NEWS 


The roll of chapters is again meager, but to compensate we have a new one 
to inscribe on the roster. It is gratifying to introduce CENTRAL MISSOURI, 
which makes its bow as our 1943 Christmas gift with twelve members. The 
organizing meeting was held on November 1 at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, under the guidance of Dr. Edith Johnston Kendrick. The membership 
represents Stephens College, Christian College, University of Missouri, and 
Hickman High School. Four meetings are planned for the year, to be held 
on the third Tuesday of November, January, March, and May. 


MISSOURI has sent a list of officers but no report of meetings. 


NEW ENGLAND held its fall meeting on October 16, 1943. Miss Mary 
Sweeney, of Wheaton College, president of the chapter, introduced the two 
speakers, Dr. Frances M. Burlingame, of Wheaton College, spoke in English 
on “They Also Teach,” discussing sympathetically and with great charm the 
various teachers whom she met during her sabbatical year in South America. 
Professor Gustavo de Aragén, of Boston University, spoke in Spanish on 
“Sofismas de lenguaje,” discussing vocabulary differences in the several regions 
of Spanish America, and the frequently humorous and even embarrassing 
situations to which they give rise. After the lectures tea was served to the 
thirty members present. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA held its fall meeting on November 6. The 
speaker was Dr. Luis Herrera Septilveda of Chile, who gave an entertaining 
talk on the advance of literacy in Chile. His account of conditions at the be- 
ginning of this century and the steady rise in the methods and results of 
modern education in the face of many difficulties was most informative and 
thought-provoking. 


SAN DIEGO held its fall luncheon-meeting in the beautiful California ranch- 
style home of the treasurer, Mrs. Isaura Geiger. Boys from the Pan American 
Club of Hoover High School in San Diego entertained the guests with music 
before the opening of the meeting. Dr. Walter T. Phillips, chapter president, 
outlined the history, aims and prospects of the chapter. Miss Katherine Wilder, 
senior student at San Diego State College, read a paper, “A Spanish Club Ex- 
periment with Fifth-Grade Boys”; Miss Virginia Urbani, of Hoover High 
School, who served as hostess for the Pattison Tours in Saltillo, described her 
experiences and her impressions during her stay in that city during the sum- 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
\ Mateo, California. 
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mer of 1943, The final talk was by Mr. Ralph Skinner, of La Jolla High School, 
who discussed the methods he used in his Spanish classes, using as his caption, 
“Despiértate y habla.” 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO held its fall meeting in Deming, New Mexico, 
with sixteen present. Following a panel-discussion on “Teaching Spanish to 
Adults,” Dr. I. J. Culbert spoke on “Cuba.” Color was supplied in abundance 
by the display of artistic, original, and interesting Pan American scrapbooks 
made by the junior high-school pupils of Miss Nell Irvin. The work of this 
teacher has been recognized by Life magazine with an illustrated article. 


VIRGINIA joined with the Modern Language Association and the American 
Association of Teachers of French for a luncheon meeting on October 23, in 
Richmond. Group singing of French and Spanish songs enlivened the occa- 
sion. For the program following the luncheon three speakers were introduced 
by Dr. Iturralde, president of the chapter. Mr. Forbes Norris, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Richmond, led a discussion on “Modern Lan- 
guages in the High Schools of Today and Tomorrow.” Sr. Gustavo Andrade, a 
Colombian student at the College of William and Mary, addressed the group 
in Spanish on “La influencia angloamericana en Colombia.” M. Pierre Macy 
spoke in French on “L’Influence francaise dans l’Amérique du Nord.” 


MARGINALIA 


Our Christmas gift of a new chapter arrived too late for announcement in 
the December number of H1spanza, but it is most welcome, just the same, and 
and it is most gratifying that we have at least one new chapter for 1943. 
We now have thirty-six recognized chapters which have complied with all re- 
quirements, and of which twenty have reported at least once during the past 
year, Four of last year’s thirty-nine seem lost. Central Missouri cancels one. 
We hope that the remaining sixteen will not forfeit their charters by remaining 
silent, but that they will have reports for us in the May Hispania. Since 
there could be no Annual Meeting in 1942, and hence no Adviser’s report for 
the year, this may serve as substitute. It is customary, at the Annual Banquet 
to call the roll of chapters present, so I herewith list those “in attendance,” and 
also the absentees. Several chapters have sent in lists of officers, but these are 
not reports in the sense of Chapter News. This list is based on the roster in 
October HISPANIA: 

1. Chapters present and accounted for in 1943: Alabama, Brazos, Chicago, 
Denver, Florida, Llano Estacado, Lone Star, Missouri, New England, New 
York, Northern California, Northern Ohio, Northwest, Rio Grande, San 
Diego, San Joaquin, Southern Michigan, Southern New Mexico, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Central Missouri. 

2. Chapters not heard from in 1943 (reports): Columbus, Illinois, Kansas, 
Long Island, Los Angeles, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Southern Arizona, Tennessee, Upper New York 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Since there still seems some confusion as to proper procedure for applying 
for a charter for membership as a chapter in the Association, it may be help- 
ful to reprint the instructions which appeared in HisPAN1A several years ago. 
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It is not enough to send in names and dues to the Secretary-Treasurer. Only 
the Adviser is authorized to accept a new chapter, and this can be done only 
when the charter (or constitution) of the chapter is submitted to her and ap- 
proved. This has been the procedure followed ever since the institution of the 
Chapter Adviser, and the present incumbent follows the practice of her 
predecessor, Mr. Cony Sturgis. The precedent is not of her making. 

Again chapter secretaries are requested to note carefully the date by which 
their reports must be in the hands of the Adviser, to insure inclusion in the 
May number of the magazine. Full instructions are given in Marginalia of the 
May, 1943, issue of Hispanta. Please clip them out and paste in your record 
book, or copy them where they can be plainly seen. Each secretary on retiring 
should take pains to call the attention of his/her successor to this very impor- 
tant point. 

As a suggestion for the next reports, accounts of what your members are 
doing with Spanish in activities connected with the war would make stimu- 
lating and interesting reading. Your Adviser, for instance, was recently called 
upon to translate into Spanish the training manual for the Dog-Training Center 
in this area, since there were several Puerto Rican soldiers who would find 
their work easier if able to read the instructions in Spanish. There must be 
many challenging experiences among our membership which would make 
entertaining and inspiring reading, A roll-call of chapters by such accomplish- 
ment, to be published in the May issue, would be anticipated with pleasure 
by all who read the Chapter News. Remember that all material must be in this 
office by March 10, at the latest. Material for this department is mailed to 
Washington not later than March 15, and preferably earlier if we are to be 
sure of arriving on time. 

The report of the New England Chapter, with its discussion of “Sofismas 
de lenguaje” suggests that everyone should read the entertaining article on 
“Gringo Spanish” in the Inter-American Magazine for September, 1943. Your 
pupils will enjoy it with you. 


PROCEDURE FOR CHAPTER ORGANIZATION, THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


1. Secure from our Treasurer, Dr. Graydon S. DeLand, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, a supply of pamphlets useful for distributing information to 
prospective members. 

2. Follow the instructions in these pamphlets, by securing the number of 
members necessary for forming a chapter. 

3. Draw up your constitution and send it with names and addresses of mem- 
bers, for approval, to CHAPTER ADVISER, who will promptly notify you 
of its acceptance, or give suggestions for any necessary changes. 

4. Send $2.00 membership fee for each member, to the TREASURER. As 
soon as he informs the Chapter Adviser that all financial requirements are met, 
you will be notified of the acceptance of your charter and admitted as a 
chapter. 

Copies of the constitution of AATS, on which to plan one for your chapter, 
will be sent on application to the Chapter Adviser. 
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All reports of chapter meetings and activities must be addressed to the 
Chapter Adviser. 
Mary ELeAnor Peters 


Chapter Adviser 
145 Fifteenth Avenue, 


San Mateo, California 


NOTES AND NEWS* . MAnyoriz JOHNSTON, Assocate Editor 


the Eprror 








PORTUGUESE IN NEW YORK CITY 


At the instance of Commissioner Alberto C. Bonaschi who presented a reso- 
lution prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Acting Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, the Board of Education of New York City last July recognized 
Portuguese as one of the languages to be taught in the high schools. A class 
of twenty-six students at Central Commercial High School was taken over 
by Sra. Maria de L. SA Pereira of Rio de Janeiro. The course was formally 
inaugurated at a special assembly, during which Mayor Fiorello La Guardia— 
himself deeply interested in foreign languages—delivered an address. Small 
classes in Portuguese are also being taught at two evening high schools. 

Dr. Huebener points out that a number of problems still await solution be- 
fore Portuguese can be considered well-established as a school subject. In 
the first place, there are as yet no licensed teachers available. Not a single 
candidate was able to qualify for the regular examination. The one candidate 
who took the substitute’s examination was disqualified because of a lack of 
credits in teaching methods. (The standards set by the Board of Examiners 
were the same as those required for French, German, Italian, and Spanish.) 
A second difficulty is the lack of an adequate basic book for high-school pupils. 
The third problem is the puzzling question of standards in the language itself. 
Most of the available texts accept the Portuguese of Portugal. The language 
was introduced, however, as a friendly gesture to Brazil, “Are our pupils to 
be taught the idiom of Lisbon or of Rio?” Dr. Huebener asks.* 


SPANISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE IN MEXICO CITY 


An opportunity of unusual interest is offered this summer to Spanish teach- 
ers. Plans are being developed for a government-sponsored Spanish Language 
Institute in Mexico City which will provide intensive training in oral Spanish 
as well as special courses in modern Mexican literature and backgrounds of 





* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

*[The Editor of Hispanta believes that until enrollments justify classes of both 
types, “Brazilian Portuguese” should by all means be the standard for young 
Americans “starting from scratch.” In communities in which there are large num- 
bers of Portuguese-speaking parents from Portugal, such as New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, an exception in favor of “Lisbonese” would naturally be made.] 
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Mexican civilization. The work will be particularly adapted to the needs of 
two groups: (1) experienced Spanish teachers who wish to gain more facility 
in speaking the language; and (2) experienced teachers of other languages 
who have been assigned Spanish classes and are seeking a concentrated, short- 
term course in Spanish. 

The Spanish Language Institute will operate under the joint direction of 
United States scholars and of professors from the National University of 
Mexico. Arrangements are being made for all the participants in the Institute 
to live in Mexican homes and to take part in activities which will enable them 
to gain something more than the tourist’s view of the country and people. 
Information regarding the date, length of course, and tuition will be ready 
soon. Inquiries may be addressed to the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


The Inter-American workshop program in operation last summer will be 
continued and expanded during the coming summer. The purpose of the work- 
shops is to help improve the background of teachers in the Inter-American 
field, to develop teaching materials, and to encourage instruction in Spanish 
and Portuguese. Teachers of Spanish should feel a particular responsibility 
in making these workshops a success. There is work for everybody. The ex- 
perienced teacher who is familiar with instructional materials, speaks the lan- 
guage fluently, and has first-hand acquaintance with a Spanish-speaking 
country, ought to volunteer his services and remain “on call” until he has made 
whatever contribution he can. The teacher who needs further study in the 
language, more conversational practice, improved techniques, a better course 
of study, more instructional units, advice on special problems, or a larger 
number of professional contacts should indicate at once his intention of attend- 
ing the workshop and the type of assistance desired. Special seminars or study 
groups can be arranged to meet the needs of all—the elementary-school teacher 
of Spanish, the secondary-school teacher of Spanish, the teacher of Spanish- 
speaking children in the primary grades, and the teacher of citizenship in high 
school, provided the directors are notified of probable demands. Although the 
list is not complete, the following centers are among those which will have 
workshop facilities (later announcements will furnish the exact dates and 
places): Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California; Mills College, Oakland, 
California; Los Angeles County and City Public Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colunibia University, New York 
City; George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; St. Louis University and Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas; Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas; Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas; University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
University of Chicago; University of Denver; University of Kansas City; Uni- 
versity of Louisville; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota; University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia; Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


A timely suggestion was made by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at the annual meeting of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, held in Milwaukee, December 10-12, 1943. 

“In view of the present world situation, every state department, school 
system, college, and university might well formulate definite plans for develop- 
ing international understanding through education. 

“Unless our people are equipped to cope with the difficult problems of work- 
ing with peoples of other nations, more serious crises lie ahead. By developing 
plans now, the indispensable contributions of education to international under- 
standing may be realized. Therefore, I hope that state departments of educa- 
tion, school systems, and colleges and universities will set up special committees 
to carry on studies of the various ways in which each institution can contribute 
to international understanding through education and thus help to build a 
foundation for lasting peace. 

“The Division for International Understanding in the Office of Education 
will be glad to assist educational agencies throughout the country in every way 
possible.” 


TEACHERS’ DAY IN AMERICA 


The First Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education of the Ameri- 
can Republics, recognizing the important réle of the teacher and educator in 
determining the cultural future of our people, named September 11 as Teachers’ 
Day in America. This date was chosen in honor of the Argentine, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, who died September 11, 1888. It is hoped that all the 
schools of the American republics will find some appropriate way to observe 
the day. This might be a suitable time for Spanish teachers to call attention to 
the life and works of Sarmiento. A helpful booklet in this connection is 
Sarmiento, A Chronicle of Inter-American Friendship, by Madaline W. 
Nichols, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

More than fifty resolutions were passed by the Conference. Another of par- 
ticular interest to Spanish teachers concerns the study of language: 


..Whereas rapprochement, understanding, and cooperation among the people have 
their most efficacious tool in the acquisition and use of language, 

Be it resolved that the American republics incorporate into the legislation relating 
to secondary education, insofar as is possible, the study of the four languages of 
this hemisphere and cooperate in the exchange and the training of teachers who have 
specialized in the languages. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY ON INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES 


Mr. Haldore Hanson of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of 
State, in an address before the New England Association of Teachers of 
English stated the policy of our government with regard to international 
languages: 

“The United States Government has a policy on international languages. 
This policy is enunciated by the Department of State under its cultural rela- 
tions program, 
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“Our Government hopes to widen the use of several international languages, 
each of which is the mother tongue in part of the world and is understood by 
a growing number of persons in other regions of the world. 

“Our Government program is reciprocal, a giving and receiving of lan- 
guages. We seek to build in every nation a larger community of citizens who 
can use English, At the same time we urge our own citizens to learn foreign 
languages. This is not a program to achieve one language for one world. It is 
not a panacea. It is an effort to break down the barriers separating the major 
language groups of the world. The program maintains due respect for the cul- 
tural heritage of every nation. 

“You will ask: What are these great international languages which our 
Government endorses? They cannot be chosen arbitrarily, as the Japanese 
have tried to do. Such languages will emerge on their own merits, each serving 
a commercial or political or scholarly need. We may cite several obvious candi- 
dates. There are two languages on which the sun never sets: Russian and 
English. English is the mother tongue over most of two continents—North 
America and Australia. Spanish is spoken over most of one continent and has 
a great literary tradition. German has become a widely used medium of science, 
just as French has been the instrument of diplomacy. The Asiatic languages 
will require greater attention. Chinese is spoken by more people than is any 
other living tongue; yet in the United States, excluding those of Chinese 
ancestry, there are not ten persons in a million who can speak or read Chinese. 
The Arabic language, though spoken by only an estimated thirty million per- 
sons, is the language of Islam and one of the truly international, inter-racial 
and inter-continental tongues. Its speakers are scattered over 10,000 miles of 
the earth’s surface, stretching across North Africa and Central Asia to the 
borders of China. You might suggest other candidates. 


“All of these languages are likely to be of growing importance in inter- 
national relations.” 


PAN AMERICAN CLUB NEWS 


School clubs whose programs are concerned with the improvement of Inter- 
American understanding and cooperation are invited to register with the 
United States Office of Education (Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C.) and thus be placed on its mailing list for the newsletters and program 
aids which are available from time to time. To date more than one thousand 
Pan American clubs have contributed reports of their activities. The next Pan 
American Club News Bulletin will be ready for Pan American Day. 


SANTA FE CONFERENCE REPORT .- 


Teachers who are concerned with the education of Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren will find helpful information in a summary report of the Conference on 
Educational Problems in the Southwest held in Santa Fe, New Mexico, August 
19-24, 1943. The conference, which was under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, New Mexico Highlands University, and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, dealt with the following aspects 
of the problem: (1) the cultural heritage; (2) bilingual instruction; (3) occu- 
pational training; (4) health education; and (5) the relationship of the school 
to the community. The mimeographed report is available upon request from 
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the Division of Education and Teacher Aids, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 


UNITS ON LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A committee of teachers of the Chicago Public High Schools has prepared 
a series of units for the study of Latin American literature. This is an attempt 
to correlate the work of the English department with that of other depart- 
ments, and it is hoped that the few class-hours devoted to the reading of Latin 
American literature in translation will stimulate a desire on the part of the 
students to know more about the distinguished writers of the other Americas. 
The mimeographed bibliography and units may be obtained at small cost from 
the Bureau of Curriculum, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


“VOCABULARIO” 


A new weekly publication called Vocabulario provides specialized vocabu- 
laries, such as those needed by the chemist, exporter, or economist. Besides 
technical terms and commercial phraseology, there are included reports by 
well-known Latin American writers. The material is all printed in Spanish 
with explanatory definitions in English. The group subscription, for fifteen 
or more students, is fifty cents per semester with a complimentary copy for 
the teacher. The individual subscription is $1.50 a year. Inquiries or orders may 
be addressed to the Editor, Mr. Joel Quifiones Garza, Vocabulario, “El 
Castellano al Dia,” 824 West King’s Highway, San Antonio, Texas. 


FIRST CENTENARY OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


February 27, which marks the hundredth anniversary of the Dominican Re- 
public, will be celebrated with appropriate ceremonies throughout the republic. 
The following notice, together with an excerpt from the bula of authorization 
for the founding of the University, is taken from the Anales for 1943 of the 
University of Santo Domingo: 

“La Universidad de Santo Domingo hace preparativos para tomar parte en 
los actos con los cuales sera celebrado el Primer Centenario de la Republica, 
y su contribucién habra de ser digna de tan glorioso acontecimiento y digna 
de la hist6érica y mas antigua universidad del Continente Americano.” 

The excerpt from the bula is as follows: 


Expedida por su Santidad Paulo III el 28 de 
octubre del 1538, en virtud de la cual fué 
. erigida y fundada la Universidad de 
Santo Domingo 


Nos, deseando honrar con singulares favores y gracias al sobre dicho Prior y 
Hermanos, nos sentimos inclinados a acceder a dichas stiplicas y absolviéndolos 
(anicamente para los fines que atafien al logro de esta peticién), de cualquier ex- 
comunién, suspensién o entredicho, u otra cualquiera sentencia eclesidstica, absolvién- 
dolos decimos, de censuras y penas sean “a jure” sean “ab homine” en que hubiesen por 
cualquier causa incurrido, y teniéndolos ya por absueltos, en virtud de Nuestra 
Autoridad Apostélica y por tenor de las presentes, erigimos y fundamos en la 
dicha ciudad, una semejante Universidad de Doctores, Maestros y estudiantes, al 
modo de la de Alcala, la cual ha de ser regida y gobernada por un Regente a quien 
se denominara Rector. . .. 
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A nadie pues, absolutamente a nadie le sea licito violar o temerariamente oponerse 
a estas Nuestras letras de absolucién, de ereccién, de fundacién, de estatuto, de 
concesién, de indulto, derogacién y voluntad. 


Si alguien intentase semejante cosa, sepa que incurrira en la indignacién de Dios 
Omnipotente y de los Bienaventurados Apdéstoles S. Pedro y S. Pablo. ... 


CASA DEL ESTUDIANTE UNIVERSITARIO 


With the aid of the Rotary Club of Ciudad Trujillo the University of Santo 
Domingo is now establishing a Casa del Estudiante Universitario. The Casa 
will house one hundred non-resident students and will operate on a cooperative 
basis under the direction of a committee of University professors. The state- 
ment of purpose may be of interest to our own college students, who have 
taken dormitory life and cooperative houses more or less for granted. 

“Desde hace algiin tiempo se viene trabajando en el propdsito de crear la 
Casa del Estudiante Universitario en interés de ofrecer a los estudiantes en 
general, y particularmente a los de provincias, un alojamiento que, al mismo 
tiempo que posea ambiente honorable y atmésfera de estudios, permita, a los 
universitarios no residentes en Ciudad Trujillo, ventajas de comodidad, higiene 
y economia. 

“El proyecto estudiado hasta ahora abarca la habilitacién de un edificio de 
tres plantas, con capacidad para albergar unos cien estudiantes, provisto de 
salas de estudio, biblioteca, enfermeria, comedores, etc, y cuya administracién 
y direccién seria supervigilada por Catedraticos de la Universidad. De acuerdo 
con el citado proyecto, a los estudiantes pupilos les sera devuelto en servicios 
el valor que ellos aporten mensualmente para el sostenimiento de esta Casa 
estudiantil, Como es natural, este proyecto excluye toda idea mercurialista y 
constituye en el fondo un sistema cooperativo de agrupar los estudiantes en 
una Util asociacién desinteresada y practica. 

“La moralidad, la disciplina, la buena alimentacién y la higiene de que dis- 
frutaran los estudiantes en una institucién de tal tipo, no solamente con- 
tribuiran a un mejor aprovechamiento de sus actividades universitarias sino 
que también daran a los padres o tutores de los estudiantes seguridades espe- 
ciales acerca de la vida, conducta y ciudado de sus pupilos.” 


LA CASA PANAMERICANA 


The September 1943 issue of Revista Rotaria carried two special articles, 
contributed by M. Hinojosa Flores and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, on life at Mills 
College’s Casa Panamericana. Speaking of the meaning and essence of Pan- 
Americanism, Dr. Torres-Rioseco pays a high tribute to Mills and other in- 
stitutions which are establishing student centers for the fostering of closer 
international understanding. 

“El ambiente cultural de la ‘Casa’ no necesita exagerarse en sus méritos. 
Alumnos ye profesores trabajan con un gran interés y, en general, hay un 
ambiente de mucha armonia entre la facultad y el grupo de estudiantes. 

“Instituciones como la ‘Casa Panamericana’ vienen a Ilenar un verdadero 
vacio en las actividades generales de caracter panamericano, y, en cierto modo, 
son la esencia de lo que podria llamarse panamericanismo, 

“En el cardcter familiar de las actividades panamericanas de tipo oficial, 
como la Oficina del Coordinador de Asuntos Interamericanos y la Unién Pan- 
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americana, yo creo que estas instituciones, a pesar de que cumplen su cometido, 
dejan cierta duda en la mente de los hispanoamericanos, por estar relacionadas 
demasiado estrechamente con el gobierne norteamericano. En cambio, el interés 
puro de los estudiantes, de los maestros y de los intelectuales de los Estados 
Unidos encuentra su expresién en los colegios y las universidades, y los latino- 
americanos residentes en los Estados Unidos creemos que de aqui, de estos 
centros como la ‘Casa Panamericana,’ saldran en lo futuro los verdaderos 
intérpretes de esta gran ilusién que es todavia el panamericanismo.” 


LISTENING HOURS IN THE LIBRARY 


At the Georgetown Branch of the Public Library of the District of Columbia 
one-hour appointments can be made for listening to the records of the Lingua- 
phone Spanish Conversational Course. Persons who are studying the language 
in class receive in this way supplementary ear-training; and for those who are 
studying alone there are accompanying texts and other study guides, The 
popularity of this feature of the library program indicates that such a service 
might be welcomed in other cities. 


SPANISH ASSEMBLY 


In a report from the Inter-American Education Demonstration Center estab- 
lished in the State of Washington Department of Education, the following in- 
teresting comment is made concerning Spanish in the Port Angeles High 
School : 

“In the past year a high-school assembly on Inter-American relations was 
put on by the Spanish classes. In this assembly they had Spanish songs and a 
play depicting customs and manners. Our enrollment in Spanish I for next 
year has doubled. Some of the credit for this would be due to the fine display 
of the Spanish classes in this assembly.” 


NURSES’ AIDES LEARN FOREIGN EXPRESSIONS 


At the New Utrecht High School, New York City, the course for nurses’ 
aides is supplemented by training in speaking and understanding the phrases 
most needed in ministering to non-English-speaking patients. French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German are the languages included in this course. 


SPANISH FOR BORDER PATROL OFFICERS 


A Practical Spanish Grammar for Border Patrol Officers is a recent publica- 
tion of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States De- 
partment of Justice. The vocabulary and practice materials deal particularly 
with situations encountered by Patrol Officers along our Mexican border. The 
manual is on sale at the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price, 
50 cents. al i dela 

WHITHER PORTUGUESE? 

A general survey of the teaching of Portuguese in our schools and colleges 
for the school year 1943-44 is being conducted by the United States Office of 
Education. One of the objects of this study is to compile a list of Portuguese 
teachers in order to facilitate an exchange of ideas and experiences regard- 
ing the teaching of Portuguese. This list, still incomplete, contains more than 
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a hundred names. Another aspect of the survey is the listing of schools giv- 
ing Portuguese for the first time in 1943-44, and the indication of trends in 
schools that were teaching it in 1942-43 or before. 

Incomplete returns show that the present enrollment is better than for 1942- 
43 and that most of the institutions giving Portuguese last year continue to do 
so his year. In fact, of the twelve not continuing Portuguese this year, eight 
expect the course to be resumed. Among the reasons for not giving the course 
this year are “too few registrations,” “lack of interest,” “necessity for em- 
phasis on the government program.” Four institutions are not giving Portu- 
guese because their instructors were taken into government service. 

It is apparent that Portuguese is being handicapped by prerequisites to en- 
rollment, In many cases Spanish is a prerequisite. “Our policy is not to allow it 
to compete with Spanish but to supplement training in Spanish,” says one 
institution. Another states that “the prerequisites are ten hours of either 
French or Spanish,” while another writes that “one year, and preferably two 
years, of Spanish is required.” That “the Portuguese course is for students 
who have a good basic knowledge of other Romance languages” seems to be 
a rather prevalent viewpoint. Such a position does not appear to be very sound 
pedagogically or politically at this time. 

All Portuguese teachers, both in colleges and secondary schools, who have 
not been reached already by this survey are invited to send their names and 
addresses, and information about the courses they are giving to the Specialist 
in Portuguese, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR” STUDY PROGRAM 
POPULAR WITH CLUBS 


Five thousand clubs in every section of the country have taken the “Good 
Neighbor Tour,” a course of study on the countries of Latin America prepared 
for women’s clubs and other study groups by the Pan American Union, the 
international organization of the twenty-one American Republics with head- 
quarters in Washington. The course of study takes the form of imaginary 
tour around the American Continent, visiting the principal cities and their 
attractions, The culture, economics and industry of the republics, their people 
and their customs, and other related topics are fully presented, For the coming 
year the ten volumes of documentary material offered to all groups registering 
for the course have been completely revised. A feature of the program is a 
seminar on some phase of Inter-American relations. This year the volume con- 
taining the seminar material is devoted to the Americas and the war. It sets 
forth the basic principles of the Inter-American system, the relations of the 
United States with the countries of Latin America, the participation of the 
Americas in the war and the contributions that the countries of Latin America 
are making to the war effort. 

The “tour” itself starts with Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay, with geo- 
graphical and historical sketches of each and quite a bit devoted to Uruguay’s 
social welfare scheme. Another volume is devoted to Argentina and Chile, with 
fascinating and colorful stories of native music and dances, folklore, festivals 
and fiestas, and Christmas customs, Also included is the story of the world- 
famous “Christ of the Andes.” In the program on Bolivia and Peru, club 
women will visit the Highland country of the snow-capped Andes, and learn 
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something of the ancient civilization of the Incas, as well as of the Mayas and 
Aztecs, and the contributions of these vanquished races to the arts and culture 
of the world. Interesting highlights on Latin American painting and literary 
development are presented in the volumes on Ecuador and Colombia, and popu- 
lar national heroes of the republics are included in the program on Venezuela 
and Panama. Mexico, the republics of Central America, the West Indies, Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic, form the concluding volumes of the “Good 
Neighbor Tour.” The Pan American Union also has available for club study 
other more highly specialized volumes, dealing with the Pan American move- 
ment, literature, art, and music. 

Inquiries concerning the “Good Neighbor Tour” club program should be 
addressed to the Club Section, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


“Higher Education in Latin America” is the general title of a series of ten 
volumes to be issued by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union in the course of the next few months. The first of these 
volumes has already appeared and is devoted to the universities of Argentina, 
their history, organization, requirements for admission, curricula, and special 
research facilities. A volume each will be devoted also to Brazil (vol. 2), Chile 
(vol. 3), Colombia (vol. 4), and Mexico (vol. 5), while other countries will be 
grouped as follows for convenience in binding: Peru and Bolivia (vol. 6), 
and Uruguay and Paraguay (vol. 7), Ecuador and Venezuela (vol. 8), Cuba, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic (vol. 9), Central America, including Panama 
(vol. 10). 

The publication of these valuable reports was made possible through a grant 
to the Pan American Union from the Division of Humanities of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, whose officers realized the urgent need for a work that 
would help to facilitate academic exchange between this country and the other 
American republics. These volumes will enable university officials of the 
United States to obtain accurate information on the educational background 
of prospective students from the other republics, and will also be useful to 
Americans planning to study in Latin America. In the field of comparative 
education the new publication will prove an excellent acquisition for both 
professors and students. In order to make this series as useful as possible, the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union plans to 
keep in contact with college registrars, librarians, etc., and to report to the 
subscribers to the ten volumes any innovations that may alter their contents 
substantially. The collection may be subscribed for at the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. ($4.00), or volumes may be purchased separately for 50 
cents each. 

ESSAY CONTEST 


The Modern Language Association of Missouri announces an essay contest 
for high-school students interested in modern foreign languages, to be written 
in English. The subject is The Importance of Modern Foreign Languages 
Today and Tomorrow. How will the study of foreign languages help prepare 
the youth of today to solve the problems of global war and global peace? (This 
is to be the general theme of your essay. You may interpret it in any way you 
choose. ) 
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The conditions of the contest are as follows: 

(1) Three original copies of competing essays are to be submitted on or 
before March 15, 1944, typed on one side of the paper only and double- 
spaced. 

(2) The essay must not be less than 1,200, nor more than 1,500 words in 
length. 

(3) Any high-school pupil in the state may compete. 

(4) Each essay must be accompanied by a statement signed by the modern 
language teacher or the principal and by the student, that he is regularly 
enrolled and that the essay is the contestant’s own work. Source refer- 
ences should also be given. 

(5) The judges will be chosen from the teaching staffs of the University 
of Kansas City and Kansas City Junior College. 

(6) Essays will be judged for their originality and interest, quality of 
English and literary merit. 

(7) Awards will be announced not later than April 15, 1944 . 

(8) Three prizes, of ten dollars, five dollars, and two dollars and fifty cents, 
respectively, will be awarded. 

(9) All communications should be addressed to Miss Madge Wardell, 3511 
Gillham Road, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS NEEDED 


The following paragraphs are from a letter to the Editor of Hispania 
from the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State: 

“As you know, the Department of State is at all times interested in possible 
candidates for positions as teachers of English in the cultural institutes which, 
in conjunction with the American Council of Learned Societies, it assists in 
maintaining in the other American republics, At the moment there exists a 
certain urgency due to Selective Service reclassification of some of our teach- 
ers already in the field... . 

“There is attached to this letter a list of qualifications which it would be 
desirable that the candidates possess, but in our estimation, character and per- 
sonality should be given prime consideration taking precedence over technical 
and professional preparation as judged by credit-hours, degrees, and even 
experience. In all cases, the people sent to the field should be living examples 
of American life at its best. 

“Prospective candidates should be requested to send their applications in 
duplicate, including a short curriculum vitae, a small photograph, and an indi- 
cation of their personal interest in the cultural relations program, to the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Professional 
1. Classroom experience, preferably in language teaching. 
2. The ability to apply that experience to the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. 
3. Sufficient ability in Spanish or Portuguese to conduct classes and explain 
English syntax and American life and customs. 
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4. An acceptable American pronunciation of English, free from pronounced 
regionalisms. 

5. A knowledge of and the ability to interpret the cultural heritage of the 
United States. 

6. An A.B. degree or its equivalent. 


Personal 


1. A well-adjusted personality, free from neurasthenic tendencies, which 
enables the candidate to get on well with other people. 

2. Good health, proof against changes in diet and climate. 

3. In the case of men, a draft status that is proof against the candidate being 
called for service. 

4. An understanding of Hemispheric ideals and a certain amount of mis- 
sionary impulse to make a personal contribution toward making them 
effective. 

5. Preferably some talent or accomplishment beyond classroom teaching to 
be contributed to the social program. 

6. A willingness to accept a salary roughly equivalent (for a single person) 
to $2,400 in the United States, on a yearly contract basis, with four weeks’ 
annual vacation. 


SPANISH CANDIDATES NEEDED IN WASHINGTON 


Miss Emilie Margaret White, head of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Divisions 1-9, Public Schools of the District of Columbia, sends us the follow- 
ing notice: 

“If you have a bachelor’s degree, a speaking knowledge of Spanish and a 
desire to teach it, the public school system of the Nation’s Capital offers op- 
portunities to candidates to qualify for a list of eligibles from which appoint- 
ments may be made to several positions now vacant in the junior high schools 
of Washington. Examinations for candidates holding the master’s or doctor’s 
degree and leading to appointment in classes 3A of the senior high school and 
2C of the junior high school are held on Easter Monday of each year. Ex- 
aminations for those holding only the bachelor’s degree and leading to appoint- 
ment in class 2A of the junior high school are held each year during the first 
half of June. Full information as to the requirements necessary for certifica- 
tion to take these examinations may be secured by writing to or conferring with 
Mrs. M. H. Gropp, Chief Examiner, Board of Examiners, Franklin Administra- 
tion Building, Thirteenth and K Streets, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS IN PRACTICE 


School and Society reports (October 30, 1943), that the University of Texas 
has recently conferred “honorary professorships” on nine professors of the 
University of Mexico, in recognition of their cooperation in the Institute of 
Latin American Studies Field School, held in Mexico City in the summer of 
1943. The professors honored are the following: Pablo Martinez del Rio, 
Director, Summer School for Foreign Students; Justino Fernandez, Profes- 
sor of Art and Research Associate in the Institute of Aesthetic Research; 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, Director of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters; Paul 
Kirchhoff, Professor of Anthropology; Ezequiel Ordéfiez, Professor of Engi- 
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neering; Rafael Ramirez, Mexican Minister of Education; José Rivera Pérez 
Campos and Guillermo Héctor Rodriguez, Professors of Law; and Silvio 
Zavala, Director, Center for Historical Studies. 


CASA PAN AMERICANA, MILLS COLLEGE 


Interest in Latin American affairs has for the past several summers found a 
focal point in the Casa Pan Americana of the Summer Session at Mills College. 
The program for 1944, scheduled for July 1 to August 6, will continue the 
type of work which proved so successful in preceding years. This year’s Casa 
Chairman will be Dr. Rudolph Schevill of the University of California, Presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association of America in 1943, The staff will 
include able and distinguished scholars of several Latin American nationalities. 
Both in class work and in the informal experiences of Casa life the members 
of the Casa have opportunity to enrich their knowledge and understanding of 
past, present, and prospects in the Western Hemisphere. Detailed information 
may be secured by addressing the Office of the Summer Session, Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland 13, California. 


NEW PROGRAM AT NORTHWESTERN 


The Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern University, under 
the direction of Dr. Edwin R. Place, announces a fifty per cent speed-up in 
ability to understand and speak a foreign language, due to a new method of 
instruction used in the classes of that institution. Special recordings made in 
the School of Speech form the basis of the method. A special phonograph with 
speed and tone controls is used, and both earphones and loud speakers carry 


the sounds to the students’ ears. Advanced students make use of foreign 
shortwave broacasts. The new method is being used in Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and French classes. (Reported in School and Society, November 27, 
1943, pp. 421-422.) 


CONTEMPORARY ART IN LATIN AMERICA 


There is at present a great demand in the United States for information 
that will permit the student to acquire some knowledge and understanding of 
Latin America’s artistic production, a new and almost unexplored field. Par- 
ticularly eager in their desire to learn more about the achievements of con- 
temporary Latin American artists are the teachers and schools of this country. 
By a strange and fortunate coincidence, their interest in that aspect of “The 
Other Americas” comes precisely at a time when, breaking away from European 
tradition, Latin American art has, at last, found its own expression. After 
years of groping in the dark, it is—particularly in Mexico, Peru, and Brazil— 
emerging into a distinctive national art based on the soil and life of the people. 
This, according to Dr. Robert C. Smith, “we in the United States cannot claim 
to have done.” 

To meet the need for a small and inexpensive collection of reproductions of 
Latin American works of art particularly suitable for school use, the Pan 
American Union has prepared an envelope containing thirty-eight photographs 
of the works of outstanding Latin American artists. These are printed on sheets 
6 x 9 inches. The collection is distributed together with Robert C. Smith’s essay 
“Latin American Painting Comes Into Its Own,” reproduced through the 
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courtesy of John I. B. McCulloch, in whose Inter-American Quarterly it 
originally appeared. In an effort to bring down the cost of this collection to a 
minimum it was found necessary to limit the choice of photographs to those for 
which engravings are still available in the United States. It may be recalled 
that a large number of them have been turned into scrap. As the collection was 
primarily intended to give an idea of each country’s search for an individual 
expression, an effort was made to show native backgrounds and types, as seen 
through the prism of each people’s own esthetic standards. As is to be expected, 
given the limitations referred to, some countries are better represented than 
others, but the collection contains such outstanding pieces as “The Discovery” 
by Candido Portinari of Brazil, Diego Rivera’s quaint “Children,” Julia Codesi- 
do’s “Andean Village,” “Procession” by Eduardo Kingman of Ecuador, and 
the “Dance of the Cholas,” a sculpture by Marina Niufiez del Prado of Bolivia. 
Other artists represented in the collection are: Emilio Pettoruti, Horacio Butler, 
and Alfredo Guido of Argentina; Lasar Segall and Tarsila do Amaral of 
Brazil; Antonio Sotomayor of Bolivia; Sergio Sotomayor and Camilo Meri 
of Chile; Luis Alberto Acufia and Rémulo Rozo of Colombia; Eduardo Abela 
and L. Romero Arciaga of Cuba; Camilo Egas of Ecuador; José Mejia Vides of 
El Salvador; Humberto Garavito of Guatemala; José Clemente Orozco, Maria 
Izquierdo, Miguel Covarrubias, and Jestis Guerrero Galvan of Mexico; José 
Sabogal, Camilo Blas and Jorge Vinatea Reinoso of Peru; Carmelo de Arzadin 
and Ricardo Aguirre of Uruguay; and Francisco Narvéez of Venezuela. 

The collection comes at an opportune moment for students of art as well as 
teachers and may be ordered from the Pan American Union for twenty-five 
cents. A ten-page mimeographed pamphlet containing biographical information 
on each of the thirty artists represented is available for an additional ten cents. 


INTER-AMERICAN CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
United States Activities, has published a list of Centers. These Inter-American 
Centers, with which the Coordinator’s Office cooperates closely, are maintained 
in the cities listed below. These centers serve as depositories for a wide range 
of materials provided by the Coordinator and by other government agencies 
in the Inter-American field. 


Miss Joanna Van Eaton, Secretary, Cleveland Council on Inter-American 
Relations, 922 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Elsie Picon, Field Secretary, Detroit Inter-American Center, 51 Warren 
Avenue West, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Bernard Greensfelder, Executive Director, Inter-American Center of St. 
Louis, Suite 1212, 705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. Lynn I. Perrigo, Acting Director Midwest Inter-American Center 906 
Walnut Stseet, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. Roderic B. Crane, Executive Director, Omaha Public Forum, University 
of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Joseph H. Spear, Executive Director, Pan American Council of Chicago, 
84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Frances Hardy, Executive Secretary, Pan American Society of Massa- 

chusetts, 205 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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H. Thornton Craven, Executive Director, Philadelphia Regional Inter-Ameri- 
can Centers, c/o Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 34th below Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Director, Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American 
Affairs, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 

Raymond G, McKelvey, Executive Secretary, Southern California Council of 
Inter-American Affairs, 707 Auditorium Building, Fifth and Olive, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Dr. Fletcher M. Green, Director, Southern Council on International Relations, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Tri-State Pan American Institute, c/o Mr. Wilmer Jacoby, 1915 Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harry E. Terrell, Director, Western Policy Committee, 310 Fleming Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. R. W. Roskelley, Field Representative, Western Policy Committee, Colo- 
rado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Dr. Irwin M. Tobin, Director, World Affairs Council of Rhode Island, 32 
Westminster Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Miss Eloise ReQua, Director, Library of International Relations, 84-86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Allen M. West, Utah Council on Inter-American Affairs, 318 Beneficial 
Insurance Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miss Andigoni Michalares, Pan American Council, 610 Delaware Avenue, Buf- 

falo, New York. 


INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION 


The University of Southern California, through the columns of School 
and Society (Vol. 58, No. 1509, November 27, 1943, pp. 430-431), has an- 
nounced experimentation with intensive instruction in foreign languages, 
during the May-June intersession in 1943. Students met with instructors for 
seven hours and twenty minutes each day during the five-week session. The 
time was distributed as follows: two hours of conversation, one hour of 
history, one hour of civilization, one hour of phonograph records and singing, 
and two hours of supervised study. Use of English was reduced to a minimum. 
Instructors were alternated from time to time, and outside speakers were 
invited to address the classes. Results attained were satisfactory, and similar 
courses are expected to be resumed in the future. 


“JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD” IN MEXICO 


Going abroad in America will be possible for Smith College juniors inter- 
ested in a year of study in another land, speaking another language. The junior 
year in Mexico will be renewed, with the first group leaving next August 
under the direction of Miss Helen Peirce, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
There will be the same course-distribution, history, art, literature, etc., in 
the Mexican institutions of learning as at Smith, and full credit will be given 
for the year’s work by the college. 

The Junior Year Abroad has been a part of the language study policy of 
Smith College since 1925, when the first group went to France. There were 
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groups in France, Italy, Spain, and Germany in 1935. The year in Spain had 
to be discontinued during the war, when a year in Mexico was arranged but 
was carried out for only one year because of unsettled world conditions. On 
a trip to Mexico last summer, however, Hallie Flanagan Davis, dean of the 
college, found that obstacles to a junior year in Mexico could be surmounted 
and a program has been arranged for this year—New York Herald-Tribune. 


HANDBOOK ANNOUNCEMENT NOT READY 


While the Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese is pro- 


gressing, decision as to the publishers, price, etc. had not been reached at 
the time of going to press. 


SPANISH IN SAN DIEGO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Spanish classes of an experimental nature are to be introduced into the 
elementary grades of the San Diego, California, public schools, beginning 
with the new semester in February, 1944. Experimental classes will be begun 
at the third, fourth, and sixth-grade levels in certain selected elementary 
schools. Some classes will be for English-speaking children only, some for 
Spanish-speaking children only, some will be incorporated into the school 
day with a definite period assigned for the work, and some will be held 
before or after regular school hours, to determine if the motivation for the 
work is strong enough to draw students at extracurricular hours. Teachers 
selected for the work will travel from school to school to meet their different 
class groups. This opportunity to learn Spanish in the grades is being offered 
in response to an insistent demand on the part of parents, the San Diego 
chapter of the Pan American League, and other groups. 


INTER-AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE 


In June of last year there was held on the campus of the University of 
Texas the third annual conference of the Institute of Latin American Studies. 
The papers presented at the conference have been published in a two-hundred 
page illustrated volume under the title of Inter-American Intellectual Inter- 
change. The table of contents, which follows, indicates the scope of the dis- 
cussions. The bulletin may be secured gratis as long as the supply lasts by 
sending a request to the Institute of Latin American Studies, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


PART I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE 

“Backgrounds and Problems in Intellectual Exchange,” Samuel Guy Inman, 
Lecturer at Yale and other universities. 

“The Materials of Intellectual Interchange,” Donald Coney, Librarian, The 
University of Texas. 

“Permanent Values of Intellectual Interchange,” Sturgis E. Leavitt, Professor 
of Spanish and Director of the Inter-American Institute, University of 
North Carolina. 


PART II. PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 
“Tendencies in Contemporary Latin American Philosophy,” Risieri Frondizi, 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, University of Tucuman, Argentina. 
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“Mexican Society of the Twentieth Century as Portrayed by Mariano Azuela,” 
Jefferson Rea Spell, Associate Professer of Romance Languages, The 
University of Texas. 

“The New Volcano of Paricutin,” Ezequiel Ordéfiez, Professor, School of 
Engineering, National University of Mexico. 


PART III. THE NEED FOR CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


“The Need for Cultural Understanding Between the Americas,” Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Professor of Spanish, University of California, Berkeley. 


PART IV. HISTORY—-THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AS A VEHICLE OF INTELLECTUAL 
INTERCHANGE 


“The Broadening Concept of History Teaching in Texas,” Carlos Eduardo 
Castafieda, Associate Professor of History and Latin American Librarian, 
The University of Texas. 

“Influence of Cultural Interchange on the Teaching of the History of Mexico,” 
Arturo Arnaiz y Freg, Professor of History, National University of 
Mexico; Guggenheim Fellow, 1942-1943. 

“Cultural Interchange and the Teaching of History in the United States,” 

Arthur P. Whitaker, Professor of Latin American History, University 

of Pennsylvania. 































PART V. FINE ARTS IN THE AMERICAS 


“Architecture in the Americas, Its Significant Forms and Values,” Hugo 
Leipzier, Instructor in Architecture, The University of Texas. 

“The Evolution of Latin American Art,” Robert C. Smith, Hispanic Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

“A Defense of Baroque Art in America,” Manuel Toussaint, Member of the 

Faculty of Philosophy and Letters and Director, Institute of Aesthetic 

Research, National University of Mexico. 


PART VI. OLD AND NEW ARGENTINE UNIVERSITIES 


“Old and New Argentine Universities,” Risieri Frondizi, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Tucuman, Argentina. 





“READ SPANISH AMERICAN MAGAZINES!” 


Under this title Professor F. Dewey Amner, of Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, who has had more experience than anyone else in obtaining and 
using Spanish American periodicals for use in Spanish classes (see his 
article, “Hispanic American Magazines,” in Hispania for December, 1942, 
pp. 405-414) has issued a mimeographed bulletin announcing that he will 
receive and forward subscriptions for Spanish American magazines. Any 
commissions earned will go into a scholarship fund, designed to help North 
American students attend Spanish American universities, and administered 
by Sigma Delta Pi, the National Hispanic Honor Society, of which Professor 
Amner is president. The bulletin includes a list of available magazines, with 
prices. Examination copies are available in some cases, and will be forwarded 
on receipt of a small sum to cover mailing costs. For a copy of the bulletin 
and further information, address Professor Amner. 
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LIST OF TEACHERS OF PORTUGUESE IN PREPARATION 


Charles T. Stewart, Specialist in Portuguese, Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., 
is compiling a list of teachers of Portuguese, of which a first draft is already 
in existence. Dr. Stewart will be glad to receive additions. When the list is 
complete, H1sPANra will be glad to print it as a service to the teaching of the 
sister language. 


AN IMPORTANT SERVICE 


One of the benefits of wartime Washington is the occasional provision of 
unusual cultural and entertainment opportunities. Among these is the opening 
of the Pan American Union on Sunday afternoons at four o’clock for pro- 
grams of music or motion-pictures. Some of the best Latin American artists 
have been happy to contribute their services to the musical programs. Attend- 
ance has been very gratifying, and the building is thronged on Sunday after- 
noons. Special exhibits add to the interest. An additional feature is provision 
for Americans who wish to practice their Spanish, Portuguese, or French, to 
meet in groups with native speakers of the languages. The program is under 
the direction of Dr. William Manger, Counselor of the Union. 


GOOD NEWS FOR STAMP-COLLECTORS 


Sr. Eduardo Pérez F., Director General de Comunicaciones of Guatemala, 
recently announced the decision of his government to participate in the 
Philatelic activities of the Pan American Union. In discussing the subject 
while in New York during the early part of January, Dr. Guillermo Cruz, 
Minister of Fomento, under whose jurisdiction the postal establishment of 
Guatemala functions, indicated his pleasure in participating in measures pointed 
toward bringing the people of his country into closer contact with those of 
the United States and invited attention to the fact that President Jorge Ubico 
and President Roosevelt of the United States were both sincere devotees of 
the stamp-collecting hobby. 

Guatemala is the fourth Latin American government officially to have made 
known its intention of complying with the suggestion of the Pan American 
Union, providing for the establishment of an agency in Washington for the 
sale at face value of postage stamps of the twenty Latin American governments 
for the convenience of the several million stamp collectors in the United 
States. The other participating republics are Colombia, Paraguay, and El 
Salvador. It is understood that after certain regulations have been promulgated 
to establish necessary accounting procedures, Panama will announce its par- 
ticipation in the cooperative plan. Negotiations with other Latin American 
governments are progressing and it is anticipated that their adherence to the 
centralized agency plan may be expected before long. 

A list of the stamps available to collectors at face value plus return postage 
will be sent on request (accompanied by return postage) addressed to the 
Philatelic Section, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

In order to conform with the internal organization of the Pan American 
Union, announcement is made that beginning January 1, 1944, the Latin Ameri- 
can Stamp Section will be known as the Philatelic Section of the Pan American 
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Union. There will be no change in its policies or its contacts with the public. 

Stamp Collecting in the Schools is the title of a mimeographed pamphlet 
just released through the Philatelic Section of the Pan American Union, avail- 
able at 10 cents a copy. It contains a transcript of the informal round-table 
discussion held at the final session of the recent Pan American Centenary 
of the Postage Stamp conducted under the joint auspices of the Union and 
the American Philatelic Congress at which a representative of the stamp- 
collecting world and representatives of the United States Office of Education, 
The Catholic University of America, the Chicago Board of Education and the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union debated the 
practical value and uses of stamp collecting in curricular and extracurricular 
activities. The booklet likewise contains teachers’ aid material and suggestions. 

The Pan American Centenary of the Postage Stamp, a profusely illustrated 
booklet, is available through the Philatelic Section of the Pan American Union 
at $1.00 a copy postpaid. It contains ten specially prepared monographs on a 
variety of Latin American philatelic subjects presented at the recent American 
Philatelic Congress. Associated with the English texts is a translation of each 
article in Spanish, Portuguese, or French to correspond with the origin of 
the stamp discussed. 


PAN AMERICAN EMPHASIS WEEK 


An example of correlation with a capital “C” is to be found in a program 
conducted at Stephens College during the week of November 29 to December 4, 
1943. Sponsored by four student organizations and a faculty committee, vir- 
tually every division of the college had a part in the program. The main speaker 
was Dr. Lewis Hanke, Director of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of 
Congress, who spoke on “The Honeymoon Period in Our Relations with 
Latin America.” A visiting guest-artist, the Chilean concert-pianist and com- 
poser René Amengual, opened the program for the week with a concert of 
music representative of many of the Latin American republics. Other features 
of the program were movies, exhibits, radio programs, displays of Latin 
American books, art, and handicrafts, and the presentation by the Dramatic 
Arts Department of Martinez Sierra’s “Cradle Song” (“Cancién de cuna”). 
Such a program, involving cooperation among all the departments of the 
institution, and with contributions from students in the College as well as 
visiting students from the University of Illinois and other institutions, might 
well be a model for “Emphasis Weeks” elsewhere. 


“PAN AMERICAN CLUB NEWS” 


“Pan American Club News,” a publication of the United States Office of 
Education (Division of Inter-American Educational Relations), edited by the 
Club Adviser, Miss Esther R. Brown, Associate Specialist in Inter-American 
Educational Relations, Office of Education, is crammed with information for 
the guidance of Pan American Clubs—where to get materials, available maga- 
zines, suggestions from successful clubs, projects and activities, student cor- 
respondence, and the like. Clubs are urged to send Miss Brown accounts of 
their activities, original scripts, programs, etc. Address her as follows: Miss 
Esther R. Brown, Division of Inter-American Relations, United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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SUBSTANTIAL GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS 


According to the “Speakers’ Bureau Bulletin” of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has distributed, as of October 1, 1943, over two million pamphlets 
and booklets within the United States during the previous two years. Materials 
were sent only on request of individuals or groups. During the same period, 
according to the “Bulletin,” over one million additional pamphlets and booklets 
on Inter-American affairs were distributed in the United States by the Pan 
American Union and the National Education Association alone. 

Another note in the “Bulletin” points out that since the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs began the production and distribution 
of sixteen-millimeter films in the United States there have been over fifty 
thousand showings to a total attendance of over eight million people. 

The Speakers’ Bureau of the CIAA (Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs) helps to arrange speaking engagements and provide speak- 
ers for groups interested in the Inter-American field. Address Speakers’ 
Bureau, Division of Activities in the United States, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


“In recognition of the fact that language is a basic factor in developing 
hemispheric solidarity and Inter-American cooperation,” says the foreword to 
a tentative course of study for the teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
schools, assembled recently by Claremont Colleges in its series of reports on 
the second annual conference on Hemispheric Solidarity, “teachers meeting 
in conference on problems of American Hemispheric Solidarity at Claremont 
Colleges recommend: (1) That Spanish be offered in the elementary schools; 
(2) That Spanish be taught daily, the length of the periods depending upon the 
grade-level of the students; (3) That some training in Spanish be required 
of teachers who receive elementary or junior-high-school credentials.” 

The tentative course of study, worked out for all grade-levels by teachers 
of elementary grades paired with high-school teachers of Spanish, under the 
direction of Margaret Husson, Associate Professor of Spanish at Pomona 
College, is envisioned primarily for California schools and other school- 
systems in regions having Latin background historically or racially. The con- 
ference group further resolved that the language instruction of Spanish- 
speaking students in the classes be enriched through books and materials suited 
to their achievements and needs, and that wherever possible persons whose 
native language is Spanish be invited to participate regularly in the Spanish 
instruction. In cases where the classroom teacher is unprepared to teach 
conversational Spanish a special teacher should collaborate with her in the 
preparation and presentation of the material. Five gradations of study are 
outlined in the tentative courses of study: for grades 1-3; grade 4; grade 5; 
grade 6; grades 7-8. Cooperating in the projects this winter are teachers who 
are testing and amplifying the program for further discussion and evaluation 
in the 1944 Conference on Hemispheric Solidarity to be held at Claremont Col- 
leges June 26-July 1, 1944. 
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EDITOR HONORED 


The Editor of Hispania has been elected an honorary member of the 
Comité Cultural Argentino, which has, among other purposes, the following: 
“crear vinculos de solidaridad basados en las practicas que unen a los miembros 
de las naciones civilizadas”; “afianzar, por todos los medios que establezcan 
relaciones de conocimiento, una mejor convivencia entre las reptiblicas de habla 
hispana del continente” ; “hacer progresar los sentimientos de paz y fraternidad 
entre los pueblos americanos, fortificando entre ellos las ideas y anhelos de 
amistad y confianza reciprocas.” The president of the Comité is Miguel A. 
Tarzia; the honorary presidents are Sylla Monsegur, Enrique de Gandia, 
Ricardo Levene, Luis A. Barberis, and Coriolano Alberini; the vice-president 
is Angel Battistessa; and the secretary is Rosa Létiz Barragan, all well-known 
figures in the literary and educational life of Argentina. 


“HISPANIA” ARTICLE TRANSLATED 


Professor Harry Kurz has received, through the courtesy of Mr. Joshua 
B. Powers, a copy of a Spanish translation of his article on Constancio Vigil 
(Hispania for October, 1943, pp. 295-301) apparently published in Buenos 
Aires. Unfortunately the name of the publication is not given. An accompany- 
ing letter, from the secretary of Editorial Atlantida, expresses appreciation 
for Professor Kurz’s article. 





PLACEMENT-TESTING IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Professor Frederic D. Cheydleur, pioneer protagonist of placement-testing 
in foreign languages, is the author of “Placement Tests in Foreign Languages 
at the University of Wisconsin: A Forward Step in Education, 1930-1943,” 
published by the Bureau of Guidance and Records of the University of Wis- 
consin in November, 1943 as a forty-page “Bulletin” of the University. Wis- 
consin was almost alone in placement-testing in 1930; now 133 colleges and 
universities have some form of testing program. The Wisconsin testing pro- 
gram seems to have justified itself as a means of reducing mortality in language 
classes, saving time for students in fulfilling requirements, and raising the 
level of achievement in foreign language classes. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 
APRIL 14, 1944 


Pan American Day—the Day of the Americas—is observed annually on 
April 14 in all the Republics of the American Continent. By proclamation of 
the Presidents of the twenty-one Governments, schools, clubs, civic associa- 
tions and the public in general have been called upon to observe the Day with 
appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving testimony to the close bonds of friend- 
ship and understanding uniting the peoples of the Americas in one great con- 
tinental community. 

MATERIALS OFFERED 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan American 
Union—the international organization of the twenty-one Republics with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C.—offers the material listed below. Because of 
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the limited supply, material can be sent ONLY TO TEACHERS or GROUP 
LEADERS, AND ONLY ONE COPY of each item can be sent to the same 
address. Please order by number and title: 

1. PAN AMERICAN DAY. Its Origin and Significance—Suggestions for 
its Observance. 

2. THE AMERICAS: YESTERDAY—TODAY—TOMORROW. A series 
of articles presenting: (a) The historieal development and basic prin- 
ciples of the Inter-American system; (b) The Americas today, their 
participation in and contribution to the war effort; and (c) The Amer- 
icas and the future. . 

3. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT PAN AMERICANISM? A series of 
questions based on the foregoing articles. 

4. THE BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. The February, 
1944, issue of the Monthly Bulletin will be dedicated to Pan American 
Day and will contain a series of short stories, poems, and descriptive 
articles on the American Republics. 

5. SIX LESSONS IN SPANISH. Conversational Spanish for high-school 
and elementary college classes, based on the material contained in “The 
Americas: Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow.” 

6. SIX LESSONS IN PORTUGUESE. Same as above, in Portuguese. 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS, RADIO PRESENTATIONS 


7. THE PROMISE OF THE AMERICAS. A pageant, by Margaret S. 
Crowther, with the cooperation of Grace B. Clayton and Hilda Fletcher, 
presented by the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades of the Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

8. LATIN AMERICA BOUND. A play by Silvia Brull of the Pan American 
Union. Suitable for junior and senior high-school groups. 

9. LET US BE FRIENDS. A play, by Glenna C. Fogt, Sidney High School, 
Sidney, Ohio. Suitable for junior high or seventh and eighth grades. 
(30 Min.) 

10. GREAT NAMES IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. A radio sketch 
by Emilio L. Guerra, Benjamin Franklin High School, New York. 
Might also be arranged as a high-school assembly program. (15 Min.) 


NOTE: The observance of Pan American Day offers opportunities for the 
writing and presentation of original material in the form of plays and 
pageants. The Pan American Union would appreciate receiving the scripts 
and performance details of original creations. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the publications listed above, which are intended for free 
distribution, the following are also available, at the prices indicated, to cover 
the cost of publication. Remittance should be made to the Pan American Union 
by check or money order: 

PAN AMERICA IN POSTER STAMPS. A series of twenty-four poster 
stamps, in color, of the American Republics, with an album in which they 
may be mounted and preserved, which contains a map and interesting data 
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on the Americas. Single sets of twenty-four stamps and album, 15 cents; 
twenty or more sets ordered at the same time, and sent to the same address, 
10 cents. 

FLAGS AND COATS-OF-ARMS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Reproductions IN COLOR of the flags and coats-of-arms of the twenty-one 
republics, with a booklet containing a brief description and historical sketch 
of each, 10 cents. Sold separately: Booklet, 5 cents; sheet of flags, 5 cents. 

THE AMERICAS—A PANORAMIC VIEW. Major historical facts, prin- 
cipal geographical features, forms of government, products and industries, 
transportation facilities and educational systems of the twenty-one American 
Republics. A thirty-two-page illustrated booklet, 5 cents. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE TWENTY- 
ONE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Piano arrangement, 25 cents; arrange- 
ment for six strings and piano, 50 cents. 

A list of general publications issued by the Pan American Union, giving titles 

and prices, will be sent upon request. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


It is suggested that individuals or groups planning Pan American Day pro- 
grams consult the local public or school library for material prepared in previ- 
ous years by the Pan American Union. It is also recommended that material 
requested this year be deposited in such libraries for possible use in future 
years. Address all communications to the Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Royas Carrasco, Gurttermo, Chilenismos y americanismos de la XVI edicién 
del Diccionario de la Academia Espaiiola. Valparaiso: Direccién General 
de Prisiones, 1943. Paper. 232 pp. Price, $30 (chilenos). 


Tovar y R., Enrique, “Identidades y diferencias en el habla de peruanos y 
portorriquefios. Estudio de semantica comparada.” Santiago de Chile: 
Boletin de la Academia Chilena, Correspondiente de la Academia Espaiola, 
Tomo VIII (Cuadernos XXIX y XXX), pp. 29-157. 


Chile has a long history of philological enthusiasm. It is a history marked 
with the name of many a distinguished scholar: Andrés Bello, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, and Rodolfo Lenz—famous visitors who identified them- 
selves with their adopted country—and such Chileans as Miguel Luis Amuné- 
tegui and his equally famous son Miguel Luis Amundtegui Reyes, Anibal 
Echeverria y Reyes, Francisco Cavada, Julio Vicufia Cifuentes, Zorobabel 
Rodriguez, Manuel Antonio Roman, Rodolfo Oroz, and Guillermo Rojas 
Carrasco—to name but a few. Chile has led in interest in the problem of 
Spanish orthographical reform in America ever since Bello’s early study of 
the topic and the more than eighty-year debate which began in 1843 with 
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Sarmiento’s “Memoria sobre ortografia,” to end only with the official order of 
1927 which made obligatory the use of the Academy orthography in all public 
documents and in all public instruction. Names—like those of Ernesto Greve, 
Tomas Guevara, Rodolfo Lenz, José Toribio Medina, and Pedro A. Valenzuela 
—recall Chilean interest in Indian languages and their influence upon local 
Spanish usage in Chile or upon Chilean place-names. And the famous grammar 
by Bello and the Colombian philologist, R. J. Cuervo, is still a standard refer- 
ence work throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 

One of the most active of the present Chilean philologists is Guillermo Rojas 
Carrasco. Known especially for the excellent survey of philological work in 
Chile which he published in 1940 (Filologia chilena: Guia bibliograéfica y 
critica), he now adds a new study of the Chilean and American terms which 
have been included in the sixteenth edition of the dictionary of the Royal 
Spanish Academy. As the title indicates, this study is not limited to Chilean 
Spanish. The author writes: 


Hemos empezado por anotar todos los vocablos motejados de chilenismos o de 
americanismos en el Dicc. y hemos leido a continuacién lo que sobre cada uno de 
ellos dicen nuestros principales diccionaristas, para escoger la opinién que en cada 
caso nos parece la mas aceptable. Anotamos, légicamente, todos los americanismos 
para aclarar si ellos se usan o no en nuestro pais, asi como de los sefialados especial- 
mente como chilenismo decimos si en realidad se usan o no. 


He continues with the admission that his present study should be completed 
with a listing of those terms which merit inclusion in the official dictionary but 
which have not been included to date; to this end Dr. Rojas Carrasco promises 
to dedicate his future efforts. Meanwhile he leaves us with a highly valuable 
study of 1,504 American terms found officially acceptable in the Academy 
dictionary, with the varying definitions encountered in the several American 
countries, and with generally useful notations as to the use of the terms. 

Also indicative of the Chilean interest in philology is the history of the 
Chilean Academy. First founded for a brief two-year life in 1885, it was re- 
founded in 1914; since that date eight volumes (thirty cuadernos) of its 
Boletin have been published. Miguel Luis Amunategui Reyes, author of many 
a notable philological study, is its distinguished president. 

The eighth volume of the Boletin (1943) includes a useful comparative 
study of the Spanish of Peru and Puerto Rico, written by Enrique D. Tovar y 
R., an honorary member of the Chilean Academy. Referring to the Vocabulario 
de Puerto Rico by the famous Puerto Rican philologist, Augusto Malaret, the 
author compares the meanings of words as found in Puerto Rico and Peru. 
The study is much broader in scope than its title indicates, however, as the 
meanings of the terms in still other American countries than the two compared 
are frequently considered. Like the study by Dr. Rojas Carrasco, this study, 
through its note of general American usage, makes its contribution to that col- 
lection of data which must precede the dictionary of American Spanish, toward 
the preparation of which Augusto Malaret of Puerto Rico, Francisco J. 
Santamaria of Mexico, the philologists at the Instituto de Filologia de Buenos 
Aires, and many others have already done pioneer work. 

Mapatine W, NICHOLS 
Goucher College, : 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Wittiams, JANg, and Roa y Menpoza, Epermira, La Clave Panamericana, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. ix, 454 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 


It is not exactly clear where and how La Clave Panamericana should be 
used, The authors state in the preface that it “is a reader for those who are 
beginning the study of Spanish. The first seven lessons can probably be read 
with ease during the first semester. What follows should be mastered during 
the second term or by the end of the third term. . . .” The content would sug- 
gest its use for the junior high or high school. College students find little 
interest in text and illustrations concerning playing and racing in the park, 
children running to listen to an organ-grinder’s parrot, and the like. 

Lecciones y ejercicios, with outline maps in addition to the drawings, oc- 
cupy 135 pages. It would have helped, especially in the later lessons, to have 
had some system of footnoting the numerous low-frequency and less practical 
words used, or, at least, to have placed them in parentheses as has been done 
in some of the exercises. First-semester students should by all means have at 
hand in the text proper of each lesson material for answers to all questions in 
the exercises. Yet answers for three of the questions in Ejercicio A, p. 13, have 
to be sought either in a later exercise in this lesson or in another section of 
the book. 

Many of the exercises and dramatizations are stimulating and useful. The 
worth of others, however, seems doubtful—in many cases because of the 
complicated directions in Spanish. Valuable class-time will doubtless be lost 
by baffled students working out the complicated game-directions, in spite of 
the suggestion in the preface that outstanding students be made responsible 
for explaining them to the class in English. The reviewer does not doubt the 
value and interest of proverbs, but they are greatly overworked. 

The exercises of seven lessons (pp. 60-135) contain poetry selections. A 
number of these are too difficult, even for third-semester high-school students, 
without some vocabulary aid such as that suggested above. Presented as they are 
they require a sort of frantic word-hunt which prevents students from sensing 
the beauty of the Spanish poetry. Translations of the more difficult poems 
would have helped elementary students to feel more appreciation for them. 
Since difficulty seems not to have guided the choices, one wonders, too, why, 
for example, only three estrofas (the first, fourth, and sixth) are given of 
Rubén Dario’s lovely Sonatina and why students are asked to memorize one 
of them. It is curious, and a shame also, to have only the first two estrofas of 
Bécquer’s hauntingly beautiful Rima LIII (Volverdn las oscuras golondrinas). 
The Narracién en prosa (p. 72), with new details to be copied in notebooks; 
the continuation in prose for La abeja y el cuclillo, p. 100; and the exercise for 
prose work on El ombué (pp. 93-94) do not aid students in getting a poetic 
feeling for the language. 

Several of the Dramatizaciones (pp. 137-194) are on Good Neighbor themes. 
This section is followed by Diez juegos y diez cantos, pp. 195-231. 

An interesting feature of the book is the material in English on the Latin 
American countries and Spain. This occupies pp. 235-359 of the Apéndices and 
includes information such as location, size, language, religion, topography, 
great men and women, air service, etc. The population of some countries is 
underestimated. Late figures of generally reliable sources give Mexico as hav- 
ing nearer 20,000,000 than “over 19,000,000” inhabitants; Venezuela as having 
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nearer 4,000,000 than “about three and a half million,” etc, Population figures 
of the principal cities of all the countries would have been most useful—espe- 
cially to show the difference in size between the largest and the others. For 
example, it is interesting to compare Lima (533,645) with Peru’s third city, 
Arequipa (about 100,000). Guayaquil, with some 180,000, is called Ecuador’s 
“largest city” as compared to Quito, which has around 215,921. Certain cities, 
larger and more significant than others included, are omitted in several coun- 
tries. 

A number of rough or superfluous statements mar the smoothness of this 
section, For example: “Like Paraguay, Uruguay has no high mountains, but 
the Santa Ana Hills in the north may be regarded as low mountains or high 
hills”; or, under Mexico: “San Luis Potosi (not to be confused with Potosi, 
Bolivia)”; and of Argentina: “(Sometimes called la Argentina in Spanish).” 

There are a few curious notes. In the second lesson Panama is included 
among the countries of South America. A note on page six states that “Panamd 
se considera parte de la América del Sur porque pertenecia a Colombia.” On 
page 263 it is said to occupy “the narrow isthmus which connects North America 
with South America.” Argentina’s location is given as “On the Atlantic Ocean 
embracing all of the southern part of the South American continent east of 
the Andes.” Since the country extends farther north than Uruguay the state- 
ment is somewhat misleading to students without a map immediately at hand. 
The Galapagos Islands are placed at “about 300 miles west of the coast” of 
Ecuador. 

Listas parciales of Spanish and Spariish American authors (pp. 360-366) 
are welcome inclusions although only one work (in several cases not the most 
outstanding!) of each writer is usually named. Moreover, the material in 
Lista C (p. 363) and Lista D (pp. 364-366) is largely a repetition in Spanish of 
that on the Spanish authors presented earlier in English. Lista parcial de 
proverbios espatioles, Repaso de nimeros, and Lista parcial de las fechas his- 
téricas del Nuevo Mundo complete the Apéndices. The vocabulary follows. 

The type is good except in the songs, where it is so small that it is very 
difficult to read. 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Asreu Gémez, Ermito, Héroes mayas. México, D.F.: Compafiia General 
Editora, S.A., 1942. Paper. 233 pp. 


It can hardly be denied that the highest achievement of twentieth-century 
Mexican letters is the Novel of the Mexican Revolution, a genre which grew 
out of the strife and turmoil of the years following the overthrow of dictator 
Porfirio Diaz. Even if this novel had no intrinsic merit (and it has), its his- 
torical importance would be established by the fact that with it Mexican litera- 
ture broke definitely with the nineteenth-century tradition of servile imitation 
of European models. From now on, Mexican writers turn to that vast wealth 
of inspirational material which is the proud and unique heritage of their 
native land. 

It is doubtless true that the Novel of the Revolution has passed its apogee 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. But its influence will never cease to be 
felt. As its famous names pass, for one reason or another, from the creative 
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scene, others take their places. Already a younger generation has succeeded 
to the place they once held. Unfortunately, however, this generation is not 
unified in its artistic efforts and purposes. Its members have been subjected to 
two strong influences: that of their immediate predecessors, pointing the way 
to a healthy literary future and consonant with a world of democratic reality, 
and that of the artistic “Vanguardism” which ran its Continental course in the 
twenties and early thirties and which demands an art in vacuo. Though some 
still hold to the escapist and “pure-art” doctrines which derive from the latter 
influence, the majority are in the more vital current which flows from the heart 
of a living and struggling world. No ivory tower, no escapism, no tight-rope 
walking for these writers. They are interested in politics, in social questions, in 
the changing international scene, and in the concrete application of justice 
and right. It is to this group that Ermilo Abreu Gémez belongs. 

Long known to American Hispanists for his studies on Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, Carlos Sigiienza de Géngora, and Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, it is only 
within the last two or three years that his creative writings have trickled 
through to show us the writer’s side of the scholar’s soul. These creative 
efforts consist almost wholly of shortstories, in very modest number, most of 
which have already seen publication, and are here gathered together for the 
first time. The title, Héroes mayas, derives from the first three tales of the 
volume, Zamnd, Cocom, and Canek,? and makes the inclusion of the Cuentos 
de Juan Pirulero* seem awkward, a detail which the reader willingly for- 
gives when confronted with their excellence. 

The contents of Héroes mayas have won for their author something more 
than a succés d’estime in his own country; they have, in fact, brought him the 
reputation of being one of Mexico’s very best stylists. This, even though it 
were all, would be sufficient to demand for his work the attention of American 
students of Hispanic literature. 

Briefly, the style of Abreu Gémez may be said to possess the characteristics 
of all great style, simplicity and directness. It is a pure style, without being 
“puristic.” It is a style wholly lacking in literary affectation. These qualities 
are the more important today when so much otherwise good writing is marred 
by a labored preciosity or a language over-charged with figures. It is this per- 
fection of style which is the outstanding characteristic, as well as the common 
denominator, of all the stories in the collection. 

And it should be remarked here that the same simplicity that dominates and 
marks his style is also the most notable trait of his characters, from the simple- 
minded Nifio Guy to the bold and understanding leader of the rebellious Mayas, 
Canek. Each character is in himself the product of his own surroundings, 
free from the complexities which might have been imposed upon him by a 
neurotic pen. 

All these tales are of the Mexican soil and its people. They are authentic. 
They go deep into the living lore and life of a suffering and struggling nation, 
of a nation whose existence for more than four centuries has been one of 
sorrow and tribulation as she has fought her way toward the fulfillment of 
her own destiny. Zamnd is a beautiful and poetic telling of the coming of the 
Itza Indians to Yucatan with the culture-hero who gives the story its title 





* Canek, México, 1940. * Juan Pirulero, México, 1939. 
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at their head, and of their subsequent dispersal before Kukulcan and his war- 
like followers, the Toltecs. Into the narration, like colored reeds into a basket, 
the author weaves with delicate sureness several legends of the Itzas. If this 
tale seems to be an incident from the lore of the past, wholly detached from 
the reality of today’s world, not so Cocom, which retells “with wrath” the story 
of the Auto de Mani, in which Fray Diego de Landa, moved with blood-lust, 
wrought a terrible and exemplary punishment upon large numbers of innocent 
Indians of Yucatan. Here the writing is pointed up so that the story is not 
an isolated incident from the history of the past, but one which has meaning 
for the world of now. In Canek the author goes even farther. He deals with 
the uprising of the Indians of Yucatan in 1761; but in its telling Abreu Gémez 
pleads the dignity of the lowly Indian of Mexico, of the Mexico of yesterday 
and of today. The story’s central figure, Canek, is the soul of native rebellion 
against the white overlord, whether he be Spanish or of another nationality. 
The four parts into which it is divided carry Canek’s development from the 
gentle, kindly Indian servant, who after reading (and pondering) a few books, 
has definite ideas about the world and the society in which he lives and who 
can find no possible justification for the cruelties and injustices suffered by 
his fellow-Indians, through to the strong-willed man who can no longer 
endure what he sees, but must needs lead them in rebellion against their mas- 
ters. Both Cocom and Canek are protests against the position of the Indian 
in Mexican society and the treatment accorded him by his white masters 
down the years. They are more. They are protests against the injustices and 
inequalities which exist in human society. In both are to be found the ideas 
of justice and brotherhood of man which received such an impulse from the 
Revolution, of which they are, in reality, a product. 

The Cuentos de Juan Pirulero are children’s stories. To be accurate, they 
are stories about children, but for adults, They are stamped with tragedy, the 
tragedy of children in the vastness of a complex human society, children who 
live and suffer and die without understanding or being understood. All are 
written with an infinite tenderness and feeling and are skillfully revealing of 
the childish soul. In the reviewer’s opinion, they are superlative examples of 
their kind. 1 we 

But not even in these children’s stories is Abreu Gémez an ivory-tower 
writer. The best of them are those that show a.social awareness; Ramoncito, 
Juanito, Miguelito, and others, are very fine stories, indeed. That their appeal 
is not limited is attested by the fact that some of them have already travelled 
beyond the confines of their creator’s own land and have reached in translation 
the far corners of the earth. 

Héroes mayas is a modest offering, but one which does its author great 
credit. Can we expect more? We cannot help wishing for more and, indeed, if 
we may say so, for even better; for, as good as these stories are, we do, 
nevertheless, put the volume aside with the feeling that though his position as 
a stylist seems temporarily secure, Abreu Gémez must, in the remaining years 
of his creative existence, produce a work of vaster scope and inspiration, 
shall we say a work of “prestige,” if he is to impose his name upon the scroll of 
the great. That such a work may be forthcoming is possible, for he is now at the 
most fertile period of his career and several works of artistic magnitude are 
either under way or projected. The greatness of a Shakespeare, a Cervantes, 
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or a Tolstoi, is not within the range of every creative talent, nor yet of one 
in every thousand. However, creative literature is not the work of the supreme 
masters alone. These are geniuses rare in time and space. To be a good author 
among many, and to write better than most, is no small merit; and this, at 
least, we can accord now to Abreu Gémez, while the future waits upon his pen. 


Paut P. Rocers 
Oberlin College, 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Wicxuam, F. R., Campa, A. L., and SAncuez, G. L., Practical Handbook of 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. Cloth. 124 pp. Price, $1.48. 


To those teachers who need to impart a general knowledge of the techniques 
of writing a good Spanish business letter the Practical Handbook of Spanish 
Commercial Correspondence will indeed be welcome. The title of this text is 
not misleading—the book is practical, concise, and stays within its purpose. 
No book of this sort should be attempted unless the class is thoroughly grounded 
in the mechanics of Spanish and has a feeling for the language and its ways 
of expressing shades of meaning. It seems to me that this text would be best 
used no earlier than the third year of college work and after a good course in 
Spanish composition, but the authors state that it can be used at an earlier 
level. 

To my mind the Nota Preliminar is one of the most important parts of the 
book; its contents should be mastered before any actual composition of letters 
is attempted. It discusses carefully the parts of a letter, gives the technical 
details of a business letter, and provides a framework for further study and 
writing. The examples are sufficiently varied to cover practically any situation 
that would arise in the course of ordinary Spanish commercial correspondence. 

The titles of the eight succeeding chapters give an adequate idea of the 
scope and content of the book. They are: “Cartas de Presentacién y Recomen- 
dacién,” “Cartas de Solicitud de Empleo,” “Cartas de Solicitud de Negocios 
e Informes,” “Cartas de Pedidos,” “Cartas de Acuse de Recibo,” “Cartas de 
Cobro y de Remesa,” “Cartas Miscelaneas,” and “Modelos Diversos.” 

These chapters vary in length from six to fourteen pages and are almost 
entirely composed of model letters drawn from many types of business, Each 
letter should be studied carefully in class before attempting a letter involving 
analogous situations. After each chapter are exercises on it. The Introduction 
says this about them: “The exercises at the end of each chapter are not memory 
tests. They require thoughtful planning and are based on situations found in 
everyday business practice.” I cannot improve on this statement. 

An exceedingly valuable part of the book is the appendix, consisting of tables 
of metric equivalents, statistical data, commercial abbreviations of both 
Spanish and English, and technical terms in Spanish, and a technical vocabu- 
lary. Both English-Spanish and Spanish-English vocabularies are included. 

The use of this book (and let this be said to its credit) will require hard 
work on the part of the teacher and the student. There will be many letters 
to write and to be corrected, a large amount of technical vocabulary to be 
learned, and much time to be spent in careful study of the model letters. Every 
exercise should be entirely done by every student. 
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It should be pointed out that the Handbook does not prepare for any specific 
field of business; no thought is farther from the minds of its authors. It does 
provide a sound basis of general knowledge in a specialized field that would 
be of great help to those whose careers may lie in the world of business con- 
cerned with Spain and Spanish America. 

WILti1AM Marion MILLER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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